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* No Moving Parts + No Extra Supervision 


¢ No Lint Loss + No Neps 







¢ No Excavation 






The Super-Jet Cleaner is new and differ- 
ent. Its capacity for separating trash 
from lint is surprising. It does not pro- 
duce neps or break the fibers or impair 
the smoothness of the sample. It has no 
4 moving parts, so there are no expensive 
saws, grids or bearings to replace. 











Lummus is doing more to put gins 
on a better paying basis. 
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CONTINENTAL 
1990 LINT CLEANER 


re Lint Cleaners are the latest and 
among the greatest developments in cotton proc- 
essing which we have pioneered. They have defi- 
nitely narrowed the margin between hand picked 
and mechanically gathered cotton. Developed by 
our engineers in 1944, they were first field tested 
on the 1946 crop and have since processed more 
than a half million bales. 


Our 1950 model Lint Cleaner incorporates 
many improved features. It improves any grade 
of cotton regardless of trash content; removes 
motes, hull and leaf particles with maximum effi- 
ciency and consumes a minimum of power. Oper- 
ating at high capacity it will handle in a leis- 
urely manner considerably more cotton than can 
be put through any gin stand. 


Write for Bulletin 202 giving detailed description. 


CONTINENTAL GIN CO. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
ATLANTA + DALLAS + MEMPHIS 




















Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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Speaking of futures... 


Ginners will soon be busy as bees baling up this year’s cotton crop. 

Long before then, however, we'll be busy as bees making Drxt- 
STEEL Cotton Ties and Buckles for the ginners. 

Year after year ginners everywhere enjoy the superiority of ties 
and buckles that bear the name DrxisTEEL. 

They know from experience that DrxisTEEL Ties are free from 
razor-sharp edges that cut through gloves and fingers. They know 
that each tie is uniform in finish, strength, durability and quality. 

Standard bundles of DrxisTEEL Ties weigh approximately 45 
pounds and contain 30 ties—each 1114 feet in length, 15/16- 
inches wide and of approximately 1914 gauge thickness. Thirty 
DIXISTEEL Buckles are firmly attached to each bundle. Sixty-pound 
DIXISTEEL Ties are also available. They vary from 45-pound ties 
only in thickness. Both weights are available with or without buckles. 


DIXISTEEL BUCKLES won't slip up or down 


Developed through years of constant research and work 
with ginners, Dixisteel Buckles are designed to meet 
every requirement. They won’t slip up or down. They 


provide a firm seating. They won’t give way or cut the 
tie. Stamped from our own special-analysis steel, Dixisteel 
Buckles are made to stand the strain and pull exerted 
when the press is opened. 

Available with Dixisteel Ties or separately in kegs or 
carload lots. Specify Dixisteel Buckles. 





COTTON TIEs 





AND BUCKLES 





Skill in every operation puts 
quality into every Dixisteel 
Cotton Tie and Buckle. Here 
is the modern cotton tie mill 
where ties are rolled to exact- 
ing specifications. 








made only by the 


Atlantic Steel Company 


MAKERS OF DIXISTEEL SINCE 1901 
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Bemis Band-Label Burlap Bags are here! They have been thoroughly 


tested by a major feed producer with plants in many states! And 






the unanimous opinion, from the feed mill to the feed trough, is ... 





They're the best! Packing crews, handlers, mill management, feed 
dealers, poultry men ... and even the poultry men’s wives... make it 


For Feed Producers . . . a landslide vote for Bemis Band-Label Burlap Bags. 


Bemis also makes regular cot- 


ton and Bemilin (dress print) Here’s Why: 


bags, multiwall bags, ; a ‘ P - 
cic le Ra le *< Your brand identification stands out much better in the bright, 


and Bemis Special Thread and a : 
Malntay Twine for bag dos- colorful inks on the white paper band. 


ing—all of them superior +x Ink on Bemis Band-Label printing does not rub off. 
products. 


*< Your brand is removed with the Band-Label and thus will not be 
used if the bag is refilled by someone else. 


+ With the Band-Label removed, the bag has a higher salvage value. 








Get the full story about Bemis Band-Label Burlap Bags from your Bemis man. 


Baltimore « Boise * Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo « Charlotte « Chicago « Cleveland « Denver « Detroit 

Houston « Indianapolis * Jacksonville, Fla. * Kansas City » Los Angeles « Louisville * Memphis ¢ Minneapolis 

New Orleans * New York City * Norfolk * Oklahoma City « Omaha « Phoenix ¢ Pittsburgh « St. Louis 
Salina ¢ Salt Lake City * San Francisco * Seattle * Wichita 
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Power Insurance 





Wau the setup illustrated here, the owners of 
the Union Gin (near Slaton, Texas) save themselves a 
lot of worries and wasteful operating costs. In the first 
place, they face no “premium” or “demand” charge for 
stand-by power in anticipation of heavy deliveries from 
the fields that call for maximum ginning capacity or 
overtime running—or perhaps both. They also have well- 
nigh perfect insurance against power interruptions 
or failure. Their “insurance policy” consists of two 
thoroughly dependable “Caterpillar” Diesel Cotton Gin 
Engines —a D13000 and a D8800— installed to operate 
together or singly. 


Result: It costs them nothing for power that’s not 
needed .. . for fuel that isn’t consumed while one or the 
other engine is standing by. They face no serious dilemma 
while one engine is down for servicing, checkup, parts 
replacement or overhaul. They have plenty of reserve 
power that is instantly available for heavy demands — 
or for driving other equipment. 


Why not add a “Cat” Engine to your power equipment 
to give yourself similar assurance of economy and of 
reserve power that is always ready? “Caterpillar” Diesels 
hold hundreds of outstanding records for dependability, 
long life and low operating costs. Back of them stands 
a factory of high reputation for high-quality products, 
plus a dealer service that is widely recognized as the most 
complete, efficient and widespread of its kind in the 
world. See your “Caterpillar” dealer for proof of the 
outstanding service records of “Cat” Gin Engines. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. © PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 











LOOK UNDER THE HIDE 


Precision-built “Caterpillar” liners are 
made of heat-treated alloy iron. Molyb- 
denum is used for refinement and in- 
creased liner strength, nickel for uniform 
structure and chromium for wear and 
corrosion resistance. Liners are “Hi- 
Electro” hardened to give 
long life. The wearing 
surface is so hard it must 
be ground, not machined 
with a cutting tool. All 
liners are chemically 
treated, to provide uni- 
form break-in without 
scuffing and scratching. 
Look under the hide for 
quality—you’ll find it in 
every “Caterpillar” part. 





COTTON GIN ENGINES 
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Save Money 3 important ways 
with LEROI Engines: 


1. Compact Le Roi Design— Cuts installation costs. Saves floor 
é space. A 250 h.p. Le Roi, for example, needs only 6’ x 12’ of 
floor space with 61/,-foot headroom. 


against loss of ginning time. 


Trim your ginning costs—make more profit per bale— with 
Le Roi Cotton Industry Engines. Your Le Roi distributor can 
help you figure your power requirements and show you all the 
features of the Le Roi design. Call him now. 





Carson Machine & Supply Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
General Machine & Supply Co., Odessa, Texas 
Southern Engine & Pump Company, 
Houston, San Antonio, Kilgore, Dal- 
las, Edinburg, Corpus Christi, Texas, 
and Lafayette, Houma, La. 





Low Operating Costs—You save on fuel and lubricating oil. 
Le Roi engines burn low-cost natural gas, butane, or propane. 
These clean-burning fuels extend maintenance and oil-change in- 
tervals. Full-flow and by-pass oil filters safeguard all moving parts. 


Correct Size for Every Ginning Requirement— 6 to 600 h.p. and 
complete stocks of parts throughout the cotton-belt protect you 


Le Roi Cotton-Engine Distributors 



























Ingersoll Corporation, Shreveport, La. 
Jackson, Miss. 

Tri-State Equipment Co., 
Little Rock, Ark., Memphis, Tenn. 

Nortex Engine & Equipment Co., 
Wichita Falls, Texas 

Farmers Supply, Lubbock, Texas F-34 
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Mistress: I saw the milkman kiss you 
this morning, Jane. I'll take the milk my- 
self after this. 

Maid: O. K., Mum, but it won’t do you 
no good. He promised to be true to me. 





“You say the horse you were riding 
wanted to go one way and you another? 
Who won?” 

“He did. He tossed me for it.” 





“We were happy for more than a year,” 
the tearful wife told the judge, “and 
then the baby came.” 

“Boy or girl?” asked his honor. 
‘ “Girl—a blonde; she moved in next 
oor.” 





Judge: You say it was an accident that 
you shot your wife? 

Defendant: Yes, your honor. She got 
in front of my mother-in-law just as I 
pulled the trigger. 





mae I reckon I’m just a pebble in your 
ife. 

She: Well, why don’t you be a little 
boulder? 


A dusky young man was a whiz 
With girls, and he tried kissing his. 
Said she, “Dat can’t be, 

"Less you’s stronger dan me— 

And, honey, Ah reckons you is.” 


A logger, fresh from the big woods, 
was watching a store clerk open a pack- 
age of gaily colored men’s pajamas. 

“What’s them?” he asked. 

“Pajamas.” 

“Pajamas?” echoed the logger. “What 
are they for?” 

“Why, you wear them nights,” the 
clerk explained. “Want to buy a pair?” 

“Nothin’ doin’,” said the logger. “I 
don’t go nowhere nights except to bed.” 


of e@ 
Many women enjoy a bad reputation 
when it’s somebody else’s. 
ee e@ 
“How’s wife’s driving these 
days?” 
“Yesterday she took a turn for the 
worse.” 


your 


A man with long pants got on a street- 
car and paid a dime. 

A boy with short pants got on and paid 
a nickel. 
" A girl got on free—she had a trans- 
er. 


Two old gentlemen were sitting in 
their easy chairs at the club enjoying 
their after-dinner cigars. 

First Old Gentleman: “Every time I 
come here my wife thinks I’m out chas- 
ing women. Gad—I wish she was right.” 
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and youll never pack meal in anything else! 





Multiwall paper bags do a cleaner, better job and 
cost less. That's why more mills everywhere are 
turning to St. Regis for modern, efficient packaging 


a Sp. Regis Multiwalls are easy to handle, easy to 
pack, take less space. They stand up under rough 
treatment. They protect. your product against rain, 
mildew, caking—leave ¢ars and floors cleaner. 


Contents can’t sift out of a St. Regis Multiwall Paper 
Bag. Contents stay cleaner, too, with no retention. 


When you pack meal in St. Regis Multiwall 

Paper Bags with a one-man St. Regis Packer... 
you'll see production go up and man-hour costs 
go down. ... For St. Regis means more efficient, 
more economical packaging . . . plus extra 

profits for you. 


Write your nearest St. Regis 
Sales Office today for 
complete information. No 
obligation, of course. 


SALES SUBSIDIARY OF ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


SALES CORPORATION 
230 PARK AVENUE « NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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YOU BUY PROTECTION WHEN YOU BUY MULTIWALLS 


FIRST AND FOREMOST 
SINCE 1925 


Volume 51 June 24, 1950 Number 13 


Published every other Saturday in our own printing 
plant at 3116 Commerce Street, Dallas 1, Texas 


Officers and Editorial Staff 


RICHARD HAUGHTON B. P. RIDGWAY 
President and Managing Editor Vice-President and 


DICK HAUGHTON, JR General Superintendent 
Executive Vice-President and ANN JARRATT 
Advertising Manager Editorial Assistant 


GE ORGE H. TRAYLOR eee ee 
: t 
iataianeas — FRED BAILEY and JAY RICHTER 
IVAN J. CAMPBELL 744 Jackson Place, N.W. 
Vice-President and Assoctate Edstor Washington 6, D. C. 


Official Magazine of: 


National] Cottonseed Products Association 
National Cotton Ginners’ Association Georgia Cotton Ginners’ Association 
Alab Cotton Gi s’ Association Louisiana-Mississippi Cotton 
Arkansas-Missouri Ginners’ Association Ginners’ Association 
Arizona Ginners’ Association Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ Association 
California Cotton Gi yA iation T Cotton Ginners’ Association 
The Carolinas Gi vA iati Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association 











The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press ss the Official Magazine of the foregoing usso- 
ciations for official communications and news releases, but the associations are in 
no way responsible for the editorial expressions or policies contained herein. 


Subscription Rates: 1 year $3; 2 years $5; 3 years $7; foreign $3.50 per year. 
Executive and Editorial Offices: 3116 Commerce St., Dallas 1, Texas 
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@ Blackland farmers are finding they 
can fit livestock into their farm- dno ous Poctssine movstnNS 
ing program without loss of income 
through the use of small grain over- 
seeded with sweet clover. This gives 
good grazing for livestock, controls 
erosion, and results in added income 
from harvested grain and clover seed. 
S 0) U T | W F S T . R he It also means increased yields when 
cotton follows the practice. The photo- 
graph, made June 1, shows windrowed 
. U J P LY A a D oats with sweet clover in the stubble. 
Wheat shown at left in the picture 


was about ready to harvest. Cotton 


MACHINE WORKS will be planted here in 1951. 


CG&OMPress Photo. 


Phone local and long distance 


3-8314 — 3-8315 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA READ BY COTTON GINNERS, COTTONSEEDSCRUSHERS AND OTHER 
P.O. BOX 1217 OILSEED PROCESSORS FROM CALIFORNIA TO THE CAROLINAS 
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Measure the loss of flow rate in each cycle, 
as your cloth becomes impregnated with 
filter cake, and you measure a needless loss. 

How to avoid it? Use Valley Economy 
Filter Paper. Economy Paper, designed by 
our engineers and made especially for filter- 
ing use, permits passage of liquids, but not 
solids. (It even helps insure higher clarity!) 
The paper is placed over filter cloth, pro- 
tecting the cloth from clogging filter cake. 
When the press is broken down, filter cake 





HOW MUCH PROFIT 
CAN RIDE ON A 


cycle F 


crumbles off the paper without washing. 
The press can be set up again immediately, 
usually with the same set of paper. 

You profit from the Valley system because 
you save time, get clearer filtering at a faster 
flow rate, and filter cloth lasts longer. 

Economy Filter Paper comes in rolls, in 
widths to fit your press...can be used on 
any type filter press. For best results, use 
Valley Chain-weave Filter Cloth, too. Order 
direct from us for prompt shipment. 


Surface of Valley Economy Filter Paper, showing flexible construction 
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FOUNDRY & MACHINE 


WORKS INC. 


FRESNO 18, CALIFORNIA 


SINCE 1898 


June 24, 1950. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG No. 202 
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®@ Our traffic people still insist that it is impossible 
to make solvent deliveries the day before the order 
is placed. Nevertheless, when you need solvents in 
a hurry, or just on regular schedule, you can depend 
on Phillips to handle your orders with jet propelled 
promptness. 





PHILLIPS 








As for quality . .. Phillips 66 Solvents are noted 
for their rigid specifications. For example, Phillips 
Hexane must meet a boiling range “spec” of 150 
to 156 F and, in most instances, it only has a spread 
of five degrees. This means no light ends for you to 
waste, no heavy residue left in your meal, and year- 
round solvent uniformity in your solvent system. 
Of course, Phillips 66 Extraction Solvents are 
always water-white and free from contaminating 
odors and tastes. 


Tell us your solvent requirements and let us 
send you complete information about Phillips 66 
Successful Solvents for soybean, cottonseed, flax- 
seed, tung nut, rice bran, corn germ, castor bean, 
alfalfa, animal fat and other extraction industries. 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 
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to New World Problems 





The Department of Agriculture searches through- 
out the world for facts vital to the future of cotton 
in our own country, and finds no easy solution to the 
many problems that confront its export markets. 


by A. W. Palmer 


millions. of Americans have been bound up with 

the fortunes of a single product of the land— 
cotton. Epic as its history has been and vital as it now 
is to the national well-being, cotton is essentially a 
commodity of the world—made so by its markets, its 
competition, and the routes that its shipping traces 
across the globe. Throughout most of the Nation’s his- 
tory, cotton growing in the United States has been 
predicated on exports’ taking half or more of the en- 
tire crop. But two world wars have now gravely limited 
the ability of foreign customers to buy. How can ade- 
quate overseas markets be maintained? No easy answer 
is in sight, but the Department of Agriculture is at 
work throughout the world to gain the understanding 
needed in the effort to maintain them. 

There was a day in 1784 when a zealous port collec- 
tor at Liverpool seized eight out of 14 bales landed 
from an American vessel, sure that so much of the 
staple could not have been produced by the infant na- 
tion! Little did he know a drama was then beginning 
that was to unfold over the years that lay ahead—the 
long westward spread of the American Cotton Belt in 
economic partnership with the many hundreds of mills 
springing up in a rapidly industrializing world. Nor 
in fact could anyone then have foreseen that in 50 
years the American crop would reach a million bales, 
four out of every five of them destined for overseas, or 
that in still another 100 years, more than one bale out 
of every two would be grown to clothe the people of 
other countries. Yet, as million-bale crops became 10- 
million-bale and then 15-million-bale crops, this one-to- 
two proportion became the measure of the interdepend- 
ence of cotton growers of the United States and the rest 


THE AUTHOR is head of the Cotton Division, International Commodi- 
ties Branch, Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. The accompanying article appeared in the June 1950 
issue of OFAR’s Foreign Agriculture.—ED. 


Pi: MORE than a century and a half the lives of 
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of the world. It is a simple truism that foreign trade 
is one of the major pillars on which the agriculture of 
the Cotton States was founded and on which, notwith- 
standing the rise of a huge textile industry at home, 
it continues to stand. 

When the export demand fails, then its vital funec- 
tion is most clearly appreciated. Memories are still 
fresh of the early 1930’s, when buying power waned 
abroad as it did at home. The generation that knew 
the year 1914 remembers also hcw war cut the shipping 
lanes to Europe and for a few hard months threw the 
market into chaos. Today the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration and its kindred organizations would cushion 
such a shock, but not for long could they substitute for 
foreign markets. When exports persistently fall short, 
there is no escape from curtailment of the crop. 

Two world wars, with barely 20 years between, have 
done violence to the comfortable position that America 
once held in the world’s cotton trade. For the century 
and a quarter before 1914, the United States had been 
a debtor nation, borrowing heavily for its own develop- 
ment and owing Europe every year large amounts for 
interest and dividends as well as sizable bills for ship- 
ping and insurance services. Cotton, then the largest 
item in American export trade, went far to balance the 
account. Moreover, London, as the world’s banking 
center, regularly came into possession, through triangu- 
lar trade processes, of many of the dollars Americans 
spent elsewhere in the world. Payment was no problem 
to Europe then. 

With World War I came a vast and fundamental 
change. The debtor United States became the creditor; 
the creditors, debtors. Despite this reversal, cotton ex- 
ports continued to move out in volume for two more 
decades, helped by large-scale dollar loans abroad in 
the 1920’s and by give-away prices and the increased 
rate at which the United States paid for gold imports in 
the 1930’s. Even so, financial stresses and strains abroad 
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were already appearing. The middle and 
late 1930’s saw three of the United 
States’ largest customers so pressed for 
dollars that they restricted their im- 
ports of American cotton and enforced 
the substitution of rayon. It saw new 
trade alignments growing out of the 
changed financial relations between the 
United States and Europe that gave 
great stimulus to cotton-growing in 
other lands. It saw a marked decline in 
Europe’s export trade in cotton goods 
as the less-developed countries of the 
world put their own latent resources to 
work—a change that to some extent re- 
duced Europe’s need for raw cotton. 
And finally it saw great European in- 
terest develop in the products of Ameri- 
can industrial progress—machinery of 
many kinds, automobiles, and motor fuels 
—with their mounting claims on Eu- 
rope’s lessening fund of dollars. 

It remained for World War II, how- 
ever, to complete the damage to Amer- 
ica’s cotton export trade. Of the five 
major customer countries that before 
1939 had taken about 75 percent of all 
United States exports of cotton, not one 
emerged from the war without severe 
impairment of its dollar-earning power 
—and consequently of its ability to buy 
from the United States. 

Thus the wars left a financial chasm 
between the cotton producers in the 
United States and his customer abroad, 
for whom he formerly had cultivated a 
full half of his cotton land. To bridge 
this chasm, the Congress legislated a 
series of emergency measures: Lend- 
lease, UNRRA participation, Treasury 
loans, special aid programs, military re- 
lief programs in the occupied areas, and, 
finally, the European Recovery Program. 
The stream of exports has been kept 
flowing, but fully 75 to 80 percent of it 
has been sustained by these various 
means. 

The real legacy of World War II is 
a whole set of new questions beyond 
those that emergency measures can an- 
swer. How great will be the pressure on 
importing countries to buy their cotton 
where they can without dollars? How 








far can they and will they go in pro- 
ducing ‘synthetics and falling back on 
them as substitutes for cotton? How far 
can they and will they go in producing 
cotton in their own territories? What 
stimulants to cotton production in other 
exporting countries will come out of the 
new adjustment of currencies and world 
trade? Finally, what can be done to pre- 
serve the export market on which the 
present organization of American agri- 
culture so greatly depends? 

These difficult questions are in fact 
but parts of deeper questions that reach 
to the very foundations of the world’s 
industrial and financial organization. 
The search for answers is a task as 
much for students of international re- 
sources, trade, money, and credit as for 
commodity specialists. But the commod- 
ity specialists have an essential con- 
tribution to make; and, while the stu- 
dents of trade and finance grapple with 
the huge problems that confront them 
and with numerous plans for economic 
reconstruction, cotton’s own students are 
seeking over much of the world to un- 
derstand those phases of the export 
problem that are particularly their own. 

Taking their task in manageable seg- 
ments, cotton specialists from the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations, un- 
der the aegis of the Research and Mar- 
keting Act, have already made studies 
in Western Europe and the Orient, as 
well as in producing areas of the South- 
ern Hemisphere. A few highlights of 
their findings will serve to illustrate the 
nature of their work. 

Francis H. Whitaker, onetime head 
cotton statistician of Agriculture’s Crop 
Reporting Board and a Mississippi 
planter by upbringing, has the duty of 
following developments in Europe and 
interpreting them to the people at home. 
Europe, of course, is of primary interest 
to American cotton growers, for in the 
aggregate its mills have always afforded 
them their major overseas markets. 
Thanks largely to the European Re- 
covery Program, they continue to do so. 
But the end of ERP aid is in sight, and 
Europe as yet shows little promise that 
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it can earn enough dollars to pay for its 
customary imports of dollar goods. Some 
put its shortfall in 1953 at 2.5 billion 
dollars. 

Mr. Whitaker finds European mills 
humming with activity—over-all con- 
sumption of cotton is within about five 
percent of its prewar volume—but all 
of Western Europe is keenly aware of 
ERP’s approaching end and busy pre- 
paring for it. He finds these prepara- 
tions pointing in three directions: (1) 
All countries are planning to buy as 
much cotton as they can in countries 
where their own currencies are ex- 
changeable; (2) countries with cotton- 
producing territories overseas are push- 
ing land and transport development proj- 
ects, determined to bring their own pro- 
duction to the maximum; and (3) many 
countries are planning to fall back on 
the use of rayon to the extent that it can 
be made to do the work of cotton. 


Rayon, a product largely of wood 
pulp, native chemicals, and coal, can be 
produced in immense quantity out of 
indigenous resources with no cost at all 
in dollars. Before the war Germany and 
Italy, caught even then in the toils of a 
dollar shortage, had developed produc- 
tion of rayon on a large scale and en- 
forced its substitution for cotton. Their 
plants, much damaged in wartime, are 
rapidly being restored. Elsewhere in 
Western Europe new plants have gone 
up apace. Will the countries that once 
compelled the substitution of rayon for 
cotton do so again; if so, will others fol- 
low? Although much pressure in that 
direction is evident, especially in Italy, 
where rayon ranks as one of the largest 
industries, the answer is not “et ap- 
parent. But in Italy, as elsewiere, cot- 
ton must compete with many other items 
for the importer’s dollar — petroleum 
products, for instance—and if the time 
comes when there are not enough dollars 
for all the cotton and all the other Amer- 
ican products that Italy wants, then, 
say the Italians, they may curtail their 
consumption of cotton. 


If the substitution of rayon for cot- 
ton is enforced, it will not be with pop- 
ular consent. Rayon, of course, has some 
uses in which it is perferred to other 
textiles; but nowhere in Europe, reports 
Mr. Whitaker, do people want substitutes 
for cotton in the uses that cotton serves 
best. Where people have had most ex- 
perience with substitutes, as they did 
throughout much of the Continent dur- 
ing the war, they want them least. But 
even without compulsory substitution, 
cotton faces in Europe another difficult 
contest with rayon—a contest in price. 
In early September 1949, before the wave 
of currency devaluations, American cot- 
ton of basic qualities in England was 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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Washington Representatives 


The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 


e Pace Bill Would Shift Texas Cotton 
Acreage Allotments—Another big fight 
is looming in Washington over cotton 
acreage allotments. It could split the 
Texas congressional delegation clean in 
two. 

Bone of contention is the bill for a 
“permanent” amendment to present al- 
lotment legislation being offered by Rep. 
Stephen Pace of Georgia. The bill (HR 
8665) provides that cotton allotments in 
1951 and 1952 be based on the allotment 
of the previous year. Starting in 1953, 
allotments would be based on average 
plantings of the previous three years. 

A little-noticed provision of the Pace 
bill also would have the effect of shift- 
ing Texas cotton acreage from west to 
east in the state. That is the reason that 
Texas congressmen may get into a knock- 
down drag-out battle over the pending 
legislation. 

The provision in question calls for 
allotments in 1951 to be broken down on 
the basis of plantings in the four-year 
period 1945 through 1948 in any state 
where 1950 cotton acreage is three mil- 
lion acres or more. 

Only state affected would be Texas. 
This year allotments were broken down 
to the counties on the basis of plantings 
in the two-year period 1947-48. USDA 
cotton experts say the four-year base 
would take acreage from West Texas 
... give it to East Texas. 


e Opponents Say Bill Would “Freeze” 
Future Plantings — Cotton Branch of- 
ficials at USDA think the Pace allot- 
ment bill would help clarify present law, 
but are frankly unhappy about its main 
provisions. 

They charge that basing allotments 
next year on those of this year, and in 
1952 on those of 1951, would tend to 
freeze future plantings on this year’s 
pattern. And they don’t think much of 
this year’s pattern. 

Main reason is that war crop allow- 
ances in present allotments, in the offi- 
cial view, have distorted the cotton pic- 
ture. The Pace bill would preserve those 
distortions, said one official, and “raise 
unshirted hell” in a lot of counties. 

Observers here are now predicting 
that cotton allotment changes won’t be 
made by Congress ... at least during 
this session. 


e Fats and Oils Import Controls Assured 
for One More Year—Continuation of con- 
trols over imports of fats and oils be- 
yond June 30 now appears assured, but 
for only one year. 

A one-year extension already has been 
passed by the Senate (S 3550). House 
approval is almost sure to follow, al- 
though action probably won’t come until 
just before the deadline. 

The two-year extension, favored ear- 
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lier by the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee, is now out the window. 


e Price Outlook Is Good—Fats, oils and 
oilseeds, officials think, are to remain in 
a fairly strong price position. 

Edible fats and oils prices are ex- 
pected to hold most of the 18 percent 
price gain made since last November. 
Although production of cottonseed will 
be less than last year, more soybeans are 
likely to offset this reduction. Stocks of 
edible fats and oils, other than butter, 
are a little more than half of last year. 

Smaller exports are being offset by 
increased domestic consumption. 


e Cottonseed Support Announcement Ex- 
pected Soon—The cottonseed price sup- 
port program, at this writing, is all 
tooled up and ready to be announced by 
Agriculture Department officials. 

Officials were expecting, if supports 
are necessary, that they would be car- 
ried out mostly by purchases as in last 
year. But the purchase price being talked 
was about $42.50 per ton, compared with 
last year’s government buying price of 
$46.50. 


Last year’s loan rate of $49.50 also 
probably would be about $3 less. 

Allowance this year for ginners who 
might handle government seed was being 
calculated at $3 per ton instead of last 
year’s inadequate $1.50. 

Officials reported that only about four 


ginners and crushers had expressed in- 
terest in the government’s guarantee of 
75 percent use of any new storage ca- 
pacity. General apathy was also being 
shown by growers toward the govern- 
ment offer of loans on new farm storage. 

Giving officials some worry was the 
question of reaction of crushers who 
might accept contracts for processing 
of government seed toward the “dis- 
crimination” issue. Specifically, they 
were concerned over the Administration’s 
executive order directing all government 
agencies to refrain from considerations 
of race in hirings and dealings with 
others. 

How would this affect employment 
policies of a crusher with a government 
contract? 


e House “Inquiry” Into Shortening Ex- 
tender Is Asked—Cotton interests con- 
cerned about the use of chemical non- 
food products as “shortening extenders” 
may soon find a strong ally in Congress. 

Lawmakers are becoming increasingly 
concerned about the problem and what 
it may mean in terms of human health. 
A House resolution (323) calls for a 
full-scale inquiry into the use of chem- 
icals, compounds and synthetics in pro- 
duction and processing of foods and fer- 
tilizers. 

Food and Drug Administration is 
backing the move for an investigation. 
The House resolution would require man- 
ufacturers offering new products to first 
prove they are harmless. 

The FDA now must prove them harm- 
ful after they have been placed on retail 
shelves. 


e Unification Not Wanted by PMA and 
SCS—Practically everybody who doesn’t 
work for either the USDA" Soil Con- 
servation Service or the PMA conserva- 
tion program thinks a single, coordinated 
conservation agency could do a better 
job than is being done now for U.S. 
farmers. 

Practically nobody has been able to do 
anything about bringing the two agen- 
cies together. 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Lople in The Hess 


e A. W. Palmer, head of USDA-OFAR’s 
Cotton Division in the International Com- 
modities Branch, is author of article on 
USDA’s research on world cotton prob- 
lems. USDA specialists cited are Dr. Ide 
P. Trotter of Texas A. & M. College, 
Francis H. Whitaker and P. K. Norris. 

Page 11. 

v v v 

e Announcement of a new cotton variety 
is made by Early C. Ewing, agronomist 
for Delta & Pine Land Co. Page 32. 


v qv 7 
e E. C. Westbrook, Georgia extension 
cotton specialist, tells story of one com- 
munity’s program to retain cotton as 
key crop in a balanced farm program. 
Leaders in the project include Floy Farr 
and Charlie Redwine, ginners; Harry 
Swanson, president, Tyrone Cotton Im- 
provement Association; Robert Huddle- 
ston; W. J. Estes, chairman, State Cot- 
ton Improvement Committee. Page 34. 
7 7 
e Appointment of Herbert A. Vind as 
head of Enterprise Engine & Foundry’s 
Process Machinery Division is announced 
by Paul I. Birchard, vice-president. 
Page 35. 
7 7 v 
e Dr. Earl Berkley, Anderson, Clayton 
& Co., heads sub-committee appointed by 
Cotton Quality Steering Committee 
Chairman C. R. Sayre to test lint clean- 
ers in all Cotton Belt areas. Page 36. 
7 7 7 
e Camera flashbacks to Alabama-Flor- 
ida and Georgia crushers convention 
show Georgia Vice-President Sam Mc- 
Gowen, Secretary J. E. Moses, Retiring 
President J. T. Preston; A-F President 
F. W. Hurston and Executive Secretary 


T. R. Cain; speakers Warren Whitney 
and Stephen Pace; NCPA President 
W. D. Lowe. Page 36. 
7 + A 7 
e G. W. Agee, Barrow-Agee Laborato- 
ries, heads chemists’ committee recom- 
mending new color designation method 
for vegetable oils. Page 37. 
7 v v 
e Speakers announced for Cotton Re- 
search Congress by Burris C. Jackson 
include Robert C. Jackson, American 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute; Read 
Dunn, Jr., National Cotton Council; E. D. 
White, assistant secretary of agricul- 
ture; and Dr. P. V. Cardon, ARA. 
Page 37. 


7 7 7 
e Wedding bells ring for W. T. Jacobs, 
National Cotton Council marketing econ- 
omist, and Jeanne Ferrell. Page 37. 

o¢¢ 
e New Oklahoma crushers’ officers pic- 
tured in this issue are G. N. Irish, presi- 
dent, and Amos L. Kobs, vice-president, 
with Secretary Horace Hayden. Retiring 
President A. L. Hazelton is shown pre- 
senting prizes to 4-H Club winners Max- 
ine Tinney and Beulah Luker. Other 
prize winners are Evelyn Heien and 
Wanda Hohmann. Page 37. 


w 7 v 
e Jack W. Howell, Jr., Bryan, heads 
Texas crushers for ensuing year, with 
D. B. poem Wolfe i as vice-pres- 
ident. Jack Whetstone, nnette Wallin 
and Ed P. Byars are continued as secre- 
tary, treasurer and traffic manager, re- 
spectively. Speakers at San Antonio con- 
vention include NCPA’s A. L. Ward and 
T. H. Gregory; Retiring President P. W. 
Hendrix; Jeff Williams, Chickasha, Okla.; 
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and a panel of men prominent in Texas 

agriculture headed by C. B. Spencer, the 

crushers’ own agricultural director. 
Page 26, 


7 v v 

e New president of the National Oil Mil] 
Superintendents Association is W. G, 
Davis, Jr., Los Angeles. Bentley Page, 
Lubbock, is named vice-president at Dal- 
las convention and H. E. Wilson, Whar- 
ton, is renamed secretary-treasurer. 

Page 20. 


v 7 7 
e Officers of the Oil Mill Machinery 
Manufacturers and Supply Association 
are R. A. Hawley, Fort Worth, president; 
U. H. Ohrman, Dallas, vice-president; and 
A. G. Falk, Dallas, secretary-treasurer, 
Page 20. 

v v v 
e W. H. McDonald, son of the Murray 
Company’s John C. McDonald, marries 
Sarah Ann Smith. Page 23, 

v 7 v 
e Harry A. Bullis, General Mills board 
chairman, heads United Nations week 
committee. Page 16. 

v 7 ¥ 
e Mississippi crushers advance J. B. Per- 
ry, Jr., Grenada, to the presidency to 
succeed E. L. Puckett, Amory, and name 
A. S. Campbell, Webb, vice-president at 
their Biloxi meeting. J. A. Rogers is re- 
elected secretary. The Cotton Council’s 
Ed Lipscomb, NCPA’s T. H. Gregory and 
Judge Leander H. Perez all warn against 
advancing socialism in U.S. NCPA Pres- 
ident W. D. Lowe, Dalton E. Gandy of 
the Educational Service and Si Corley, 
state agriculture commissioner, are other 
speakers. Page 22. 


v : 7 
e D. W. Kempner announces sale of Mer- 
chants & Planters Galveston warehouse 
to Bayside Warehouse Co. Page 23. 

v v v 
e Carolinas crushers in joint convention 
heard N. C. President W. T. Melvin, 
NCPA President W. D. Lowe, Congress- 
man Harold D. Cooley, banker Fred W. 
Greene, Maid of Cotton Elizabeth Mc- 
Gee, humorist Edmund Harding, S. C. 
President R. M. Hughes, American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Institute Executive 
Vice-President Robert C. Jackson and Dr. 
John McSween in a varied program, 
then elected these new officers: North 
Carolina—Paul Keller, president; W. V. 
Westmoreland, vice-president; Mrs. M. U. 
Hogue. secretary-treasurer. South Caro- 
lina—R. M. Hughes, president; Mrs. Dur- 
rett L. Williams, treasurer. Page 24. 

v 7 v 
e Will L. Clayton resigns as board chair- 
man of Anderson, Clayton & Co. 
Page 17. 


£ v 7 
e New Tri-States Oil Mill Superintend- 
ents Association president, N. Hunt 
Moore, is pictured. Page 29. 


v v v 
e James E. Bruton, retired ginner near 
Dallas, dies. Page 29. 
g 7 i 
e E. E. Hillje, former oil miller, is in 
serious condition in San Antonio hos 
pital. age 29. 


Bullis Heads U. N. Week 


Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 


board of General Mills, Minneapolis soy- 
bean processors, has been appointed na- 
tional chairman of United Nations Week 
for a nationwide observance Oct. 16-24 
to focus attention on the world organiza- 
tion at its fifth anniversary. 
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Stays on ACCO Board 


WILL L. CLAYTON, former Under-Sec- 
retary of State, who resigned early this 
month as chairman of the board of An- 
derson, Clayton & Co., world-wide cot- 
ton concern, will continue on the board 
and executive committee. He resigned as 
ACCO board chairman in 1940 when he 
entered government service as Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs with 
Nelson Rockefeller. Later he was deputy 
administrator for the Federal Loan Ad- 
ministration, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, Administrator of the Surplus War 
Properties Administration, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State in Charge of Economic 
Affairs, and Under-Secretary in Charge 
of Economic Affairs. He returned to 
Houston after resigning as Under-Secre- 
tary in October, 1947. 


e Crop residues, not burned but 
disced into the soil, not only assist in 
maintaining soil fertility and organic 
matter but have the effect of making 
the soil more friable and increase its 
water holding capacity. 





National Crushers to Hold 
1951 Meet in Palm Beach 


S. M. Harmon, secretary-treas- 
urer of the National Cottonseed 
Products Association, Memphis, re- 
leased the tcllowing statement just 
as we went to press with the June 
24 issue: 

“The Board of Directors _ 
voted to hold our next annual meet- 
ing at the Palm Beach Biltmore 
Hotel, Palm Beach, Florida, on May 
11 to 16, 1951, with the 11th and 
12th given over to meetings of the 
Rules Committee. 

“The Biltmore is a large, first 
class hotel, with some 565 rooms, 
all with bath, and including 55 
suites. The hotel has made attrac- 
tive summertime rates, European 
Plan, with plenty of dining room 
facilities with food at reasonable 
prices. 

“{ believe the members will en- 
joy going to this noted place in a 
noted hotel, and we should have 
another large attendance. Make 
your reservations early!” 








Georgia Ginners to Attend 
Better Ginning Clinics 


Nearly 700 Georgia ginners are being 
invited to attend one-day clinics in seven 
Georgia cities during July and August 
in an effort to cut down losses from im- 
proper ginning of cotton this fall. 

Clinics are to be held at Vienna, Dub- 
lin, Statesboro, Commerce, Louisville, 
Cartersville and Newnan. 

Calling attention to the clinics, James 
Forehand, Georgia Extension Service 
cotton ginning specialist, pointed out 
that “in recent months, cotton spinners 
have complained vigorously about gin- 
ning practices and techniques which 
damage cotton fibers.” 

Forehand said the clinics are for the 
purpose of going over these complaints 





and to review approved practices in gin 
operation. 

“These clinics are being sponsored by 
the Georgia Cotton Ginners Association, 
the Georgia Committee for Better Gin- 
ned Cotton and the Georgia Agricul- 
tural Extension Service,” the specialist 
said. Assisting in the clinics will be J. C. 
Oglesbee, Jr., USDA cotton ginning spe- 
cialist, Atlanta. Conditioning, cleaning 
and ginning seed cotton are among the 
subjects to be discussed on the program, 
and a tour of local gins will be a part of 
each clinic. 

“Georgia cotton growers lost approxi- 
mately $435,000 in 1949 as a result of 
rough preparation at the gin,” Fore- 
hand explained. A survey has shown 
that average losses when rough prepara- 


tion occurs run from $7 to $35 per bale. 
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From our Washington Bureau 
(Continued from Page 15) 


An example is congressional action 
that now permits county PMA offices to 
use five percent of conservation funds 
for SCS technical help. In only about 
100 of the nation’s more than 3,000 
counties has there been a move toward 
working out SCS-PMA agreements. 

Agriculture Secretary Brannan re- 
cently told officials of both SCS and 
PMA to get together. It was a special 
on-the-carpet session. But insiders at 
the Department are doubtful that such 
general instructions will do the job. 

As one frank PMA official put it, in 
effect: 

“A plan will have to be worked out for 
us, and then shoved down our throats.” 








e Speculation Raised Soybean Prices—A 
boom in speculative trading was respon- 
sible for the sharp rises in soybean 
prices, according to a study by USDA’s 
Commodity Exchange Authority. 

Trading volume in the March-May pe- 
riod reached 1.2 billion bushels—30 per- 
cent more than in October - December 
when the bulk of the crop was being 
marketed. Speculators held most commit- 
ments on both long and short sides of 
the market. Eighty-seven percent of the 
accounts were speculative. 


e Four-H members “learn by 
doing.” Each 4-H’er must complete a 
project on the farm or in the home in 
order to receive a 4-H pin at the end of 
the year. 
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USDA Reports on 


Cottonseed Oil Mill 
Cost Variations 


Variations in operating practices and 
costs among cottonseed processing mills 
are so wide that “there is tremendous 
opportunity for a high-cost mill, and for 
any mill with certain high costs, to im- 
prove its practices, and hence its posi- 
tion,” USDA declared in a special re- 
port released last week. In most of the 
cost categories, there are some mills 
whose costs are more than double those 
of others, the Department said. 

These findings are included in a re- 
port on a study of processing methods 
and practices in the industry in relation 
to costs, made by PMA’s Fats and Oils 
Branch under authority of the Research 
and Marketing Act. The PMA study was 
based largely on information made avail- 
able by the National Cottonseed Products 
Association and covered more than one- 
third of the cottonseed processing mills 
in operation during the 1947-48 season. 
Few dollar figures are included, but each 
type of cost is expressed as a percentage 
of total costs of the mills. 

A practical way to hold down costs by 
modifying practices is suggested to mill 
owners by PMA in summarizing some of 
the differences between high-cost and 
low-cost mills: 

“There is typically a difference in the 
internal cost patterns, or cost relation- 
ships, for high-cost and low-cost mills. 
Most frequently the reason for high 
total costs is that one cost, or a very 
few, is out of control. Low total cost 
more frequently results from keeping all 
costs low. 


“According to this showing, the man- 
ager of a high-cost mill should find it 
most profitable to search out a few of 
his highest costs and concentrate on 
their management. Few managers have 
been able to maintain total costs at a 
low level relative to other mills while 
permitting any important class of costs 
to remain high. To maintain low costs, 
all items must be watched and held low 
together.” 

This study permits one mill to meas- 
ure, for example, the percentage that its 
plant repair cost is of its total cost in 
comparison with the average for other 
mills. If its repair costs are a much higher 
percentage of total costs than the aver- 
age for all plants, the mill manager 
might well look to the problem of re- 
ducing his repair bills. The report makes 
comparisons for such items as current, 
fixed and general costs; labor, power, 
heat and light, repairs and minor oper- 
ating costs; cost of cottonseed; salaries, 
office and administrative costs, deprecia- 
tion, taxes, licenses, insurance, travel 
and other indirect costs. 

Reduction of processing costs ordi- 
narily reduces the spread between the 
price received by the farmer and the 
price paid by the consumer for the fin- 
ished product, to the advantage of both 
producer and consumer. 

A copy of the complete report, “Dis- 
tribution of Marketing and Processing 
Costs of Cottonseed-Oil Mills, 1947-48,” 
may be obtained upon request from the 
Information Branch of PMA, U.S. De- 
— of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. 
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National Superintendents Elect W. 6. Davis 


President; Page Is Vice President 


The National Oil Mill Superintendents 
Association met at the Adolphus Hotel 
in Dallas, June 15, 16 and 17 for the 
occasion of their 56th annual convention. 

The convention was called to order at 
9:30 on the morning of June 15 by 
Wortham Power, president of the Oil 
Mill Machinery Manufacturers and Sup- 
ply Association. F. O. Davis, Fort Worth, 
responded to the address of welcome, 
after which the gavel was presented to 
J. R. Huneycutt, president of the Na- 


tional Oil Mill Superintendents Asso- 
ciation. 

Many excellent speakers were in- 
cluded on the three-day program, all of 
whom had interesting and informative 
messages for the attending superintend- 
ents and their guests. 

The ladies’ luncheon was held on June 
16 in the Century Room of the Adolphus 
Hotel, at which the visiting ladies saw 
the famous “Ice Revue.” Mrs. V 
Rejebian gave a book review in the Palm 





SHOWN ABOVE is a portion of the audience attending the 56th annual convention of 
the National Oil Mill Superintendents Association held in Dallas, June 15, 16 and 17. 





Garden of the Adolphus Hotel on Thurs- 
day, June 15. The principal entertain- 
ment feature was the dinner dance held 
on the Roof Garden of the: Adolphus the 
evening of Friday, June 16. The com- 
mittee in charge of entertaining the su- 
perintendents was comprised of A. G, 
Falk, chairman, Dallas; Wortham Power, 
Dallas; R. A. Hawley, Fort Worth. 

In the election of officers, the Nationa] 
Oil Mill Superintendents Association 
moved F. O. Davis, Fort Worth, up from 
vice-president, to the presidency. W. G. 
(Bill) Davis, Jr., Los Angeles, was 
elected vice-president. F. O. Davis, how- 
ever, requested that he be allowed to 
resign, inasmuch as he was no longer 
an oil mill superintendent, having en- 
tered the oil mill machinery business, 
His request was granted, and W. G. 
Davis, Jr., was moved up to the presi- 
dency, with Bentley Page, Lubbock, be- 
ing elected to the vice-presidency. H. E. 
Wilson, Wharton, was reelected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The Oil Mill Machinery Manufac- 
turers and Supply Association elected 
the following officers for the ensuing 
year: R. A. Hawley, Wichita Industrial 
Manufacturing Co., Fort Worth, presi- 
dent; U. H. Ohrman, Texas Power and 
Light Co., Dallas, vice-president; A. G. 
Falk, Magnolia Petroleum Co., Dallas, 
secretary-treasurer. 


e Our new office girl who just 
took up golf says it is like automobile 
riding: you smack the pill, then walk. 
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BOARDMAN 





CONVEYING and ELEVATING 





EQUIPMENT 





* Complete Systems x Screw Conveyor Boxes 


* Conveyor Box Covers x Wood Box Linings 


Boardman 
Steel Conveyor Boxes 


Boardman standard steel conveyor boxes 
are available with formed or angle iron tops 
—either can be furnished with butt strap or 
steel flange joints. Steel Flanges can be fur- 
nished with or without feet. 


Boardman Conveyor Box is uniform in 
size and is made of first quality steel sheets 
that are uniform in gauge. Each section is 
painted with rust-inhibiting, neutral gray 
paint, providing good protection to the box 
when it is exposed to the weather. Special 
paint, or hot dip galvanizing, will be fur- 
nished when specified. ; 
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OKLAHOMA CITY, 


7: BOARDMAN co 


Special Conveyor Boxes 


We are experienced and equipped to 
build special design conveyor boxes and 
covers. Examples are ... steam jacketed, 
both in U and round shape... drop bottom 
box ... perforated bottom U shape box... 
etc. We can also fabricate either the stan- 
dard style or special design box made of 
stainless steel, aluminum, or other alloys. 


Conveyor Box Covers 


Boardman Conveyor Box Covers are avail- 
able in the following four types: SLIP ON, 
BOLTED, SPRING CLIP and WEATHER- 
PROOF. 
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® Mississippi Convention: 
Lipscomb and Perez 
Speak to Crushers 


e Agriculture is pointed out as 
best leader in fight against so- 
cialistic government. Association 
names J. B. Perry, Jr., president 
and A. S. Campbell vice-president 
at Biloxi meeting. 


Two main speeches and short talks by 
four other guests made up the program 
for the forty-first annual convention of 
the Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers As- 
sociation at Hotel Buena Vista in Biloxi, 
Miss, Business sessions were confined to 
mornings of the two-day meeting June 
15-16, with the evenings being given over 
to entertainment. 


e J. B. Perry, Jr., Is New President— 
J. B. Perry, Jr., Grenada, was moved up 
from vice-president to president of the 
Mississippi association at the closing 
session. He succeeds E. L. Puckett, 
Amory. A. S. Campbell, Webb, was 
elected vice-president. Secretary of the 
Mississippi group is J. A. Rogers, Jack- 
son. 


e Puckett Presides—Retiring President 
Puckett presided at the two business 
sessions. Following the invocation by the 
Rev. Edward A. DeMiller, rector of the 
Church of the Redeemer at Biloxi, Puck- 
ett introduced visitors and honorary 
members of the association. 

Short talks were made by four con- 
vention guests: T. H. Gregory, execu- 
tive vice-president of the National Cot- 
tonseed Products Association, Memphis; 
Si Corley, Mississippi commissioner of 
agriculture, Jackson; W. D. Lowe, presi- 
dent, National Cottonseed Products As- 
sociation, Jackson; and Dalton E. Gandy, 
Mississippi Valley representative of 
NCPA’s Educational Service, Ruston, 
La. 


e Gregory Warns Against Government 
in Business — The Mississippi crushers 
were warned by Gregory that the federal 
government “is intruding in your busi- 
ness more than in any other business in 
America.” His remarks were in line 
with the principal addresses at the con- 
vention. 


e Judge Perez Foresees Socialism—“Un- 
less we stop the current trend in Wash- 
ington, 1960 will see a socialist govern- 
ment,” predicted Judge Leander H. 
Perez, director of the National States’ 
Rights Headquarters, Washington, who 
gave the principal address at the open- 
ing session. He pointed out dangers to 
businessmen inherent in socialized medi- 
cine, the Brannan plan, minimum wage 
bill, proposed full employment bill and 
“Truman’s ominous omnibus civil rights 
bill.” 


“If the government can take away 
your tidelands, they can take away your 
homes, your businesses,” he charged. He 
explained the movement which he heads 
as an educational program, not a politi- 
cal party. “We work through the two 
established parties,” he said. “Many 
voters have little or no knowledge of the 


22 


trend the government has taken in the 
last 10 -years. We should enlist them in 
this fight to bring the government back 
to the Constitution.” 


e. Lipscomb Advocates Fight Against 
Socialism—America’s farmers and busi- 


etnias caad 


SHOWN AT THE RECENT meeting of the Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers Asso- 


nessmen are going to have to get fight- 
ing mad in a hurry if the nation’s fast- 
moving trend toward an _ all-powerful 
state is to be halted short of full socia]- 
ism, Ed Lipscomb, public relations dj- 
rector of the National Cotton Council, 
Memphis, told the Mississippi crushers, 


ciation, Biloxi, are (at top): J. A. Rogers, Jackson, secretary of the Mississippi 
group; E. L. Puckett, Amory, immediate past president of the association; J. B. 
Perry, Jr., Grenada, new president of the association; A. S. Campbell, Webb, vice- 


president; and W. D. 


Lowe, Jackson, president of the National Cottonseed Products 


Association. THE CENTER PHOTO was taken at the annual barbecue held on the 
evening of June 14. THE BOTTOM PICTURE shows E. L. Puckett presenting the 
gavel to newly elected President J. B. Perry, Jr., Grenada, as Lowe looks on. 
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His was the only address of the June 
16 session. 

‘Already we are 65 percent of the 
way,” Lipscomb said. “We are having 
25 percent of our total income taken out 
of our pockets for expenditure by politi- 
cians, as compared with 40 percent in 
socialized Britain. More than 22 percent 
of all acreage in the continental U.S. is 
part of the federal domain. We see our 
personal physicans threatened with dic- 
tatorship by political appointees, our 
laboring men threatened with removal 
of their one protection against bossism, 
our future earnings put ever more deeply 
in hock to finance present political ex- 
pedients, and still we are not sufficiently 
sore and disgusted. 

“Agriculture and business are the 
only two groups left who are both will- 
ing and able to save America from the 
same political gangsterism which has 
sapped the strength and self-respect of 
other nations throughout the world. 

“Of these two, agriculture is best 
equipped to take leadership,” he added. 
“It is more numerous. It is better or- 
ganized. Its effectiveness has not been 
seriously damaged by years of slander 
such as that suffered by business. Most 
important of all, 73 percent of the U.S. 
Senate and 60 percent of the House rep- 
resent constituencies which are basically 
rural.” 

The job is not one which can be ac- 
complished in terms of some great na- 
tional campaign operated from a cen- 
tral headquarters, he continued. “It is 
going to have to be done by local leaders 
in 3,069 counties.” 


e Entertainment — Crushers and their 
guests had a barbecue supper at Buena 
Vista Beach on the opening night of the 
convention. A luncheon for ladies at- 
tending the meeting was given at noon 
the next day, and convention activities 
ended with the annual buffet dinner and 
dance that night. 

Machinery and supply firms and other 
friends of the association gave a cock- 
tail party for the crushers preceding the 
dinner dance. 


Cook & Co. Buys Galveston 


Warehouse from Kempner 


Purchase of the Merchants & Planters 
Compress & Warehouse Co. warehouse 
covering several blocks in Galveston, 
Texas, by Bayside Warehouse Co. has 
been announced by D. W. Kempner, 
president of Merchants & Planters. 

Bayside Warehouse Co. is controlled 
by Cook & Co., Memphis, which is con- 
sidered to be the third largest cotton 
shipping firm in the U.S. Mr. Kempner 
said that Merchants & Planters has 
leased two blocks of the warehouse prop- 
erty from the purchasers for five years. 


W. H. McDonald Marries 


Sarah Ann Smith 


Sarah Ann Smith, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Forrest D. Smith, Houston, 
and W. H. McDonald, son of John C. 
McDonald, vice-president of The Murray 
Co. of Texas, Dallas, and Mrs. Mc- 
Donald, were married June 17 at the 
Highland Park Presbyterian Church in 
Dallas. 

Ushers included Robert McDonald, 
brother of the groom. Both bride and 
groom are students at the University 
of Texas, where they will receive their 
degrees next January. 
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Oil Chemists to Meet in 


San Francisco This Fall 

Three days of technical papers and 
social events at the annual fall meeting 
of the American Oil Chemists’ Society 
in San Francisco Sept. 26-28 will prob- 
ably be followed by a fourth day for 
plant trips and sightseeing, according 
to the preliminary program announced 
by H. L. Roschen, Chicago, secretary. 

The Sir Francis Drake Hotel will be 
headquarters for the meeting. E. B. 
Kester, Albany, Calif., is general chair- 
man of arrangements, and H. S. Olcott, 
Albany, heads the program committee. 





New Booklet: 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL DESCRIBES 
COTTON DEFOLIANT 


Chipman Chemical Company describes 
in a new booklet their cotton defoliant, 
“Shed-A-Leaf.” This defoliant is a white, 
free-flowing, water soluble powder and 
is applied as a spray. According to the 
manufacturer, Shed-A-Leaf does not de- 
teriorate in storage, is not abrasive to 
spray equipment, and does not create a 
health hazard to humans or livestock. 


Copies of this attractive three color — 


booklet may be obtained by writing to 
Chipman Chemical Company, Inc., Bound 
Brook, New Jersey. 








@Unloads all sizes of Trucks and 
Tractor Trailers. 


@ Sizes—40’x10', 45’x10’, and 50’x10’ 
Platforms. Other sizes on special order. 


® Capacities up to 80,000 Ibs. 


@ Easy, trouble-free operation. Simple, 
positive, one-man Controls. 


@ Telescoping Hydraulic Cylinders re- 
quire only a shallow pit. 


@ Hydraulically operated 10’x10’ Pit 
Door and Wheel Stops. 








Aewanee Cottonseed Dumper 


HANDLES the biggest loads of cottonseed in 
a “jiffy.” Unloads all sizes of Trucks and Tractor 
Trailers. In 2 minutes they’re unloaded and 
on their way. You save time, work, money! 

Powerful TWIN Hydraulic Unit. Raises t, 
43° angle in less than a minute, lowers in 25 
seconds. Maximum safety because of “oil- 
locked” hydraulic control and cushioned 
lowering. No danger of accidents. 

Hydraulically operated Pit Door opens and 
closes in seconds, permits the cottonseed to 
be dumped directly into the open pit. 

Easy operation and simple controls . . . one 
man operates the Dumper, Wheel Stops and 
Pit Door all from one location where he can 
see and control the entire unloading operation. 
Greatly reduces labor costs. 

The KEWANEE Dumper will widen the area 
you can serve and increase your volume. 
Truckers appreciate “no long waiting in line” 
and they tell others. It attracts new customers 
and builds your business. Find out today how 
KEWANEE will solve your unloading problems. 
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CAROLINAS CRUSHER GROUPS 


ELECT KELLER AND HUGHES 


HIS SEASON, for the first time in 

its history, how well the cottonseed 
industry performs in the free market 
may not be the measurement of its suc- 
cess, W. T. Melvin of Rocky Mount, pres- 
ident of the North Carolina Cottonseed 
Crushers Association, told the opening 
session of the joint convention of Caro- 
linas crushers at Myrtle Beach, S. C., 
June 19. 

This year, he said, the value of cotton- 
seed will be determined by a govern- 
mental agency, with the government pur- 
chasing the seed as it did last season if 
the free market does not justify the ar- 
bitrary price. There is no fundamental 
difference, Melvin told the delegates, be- 
tween the proposed 1950 cottonseed sup- 
port program and the systems imposed 
upon industry by socialist governments 
in other countries. Melvin presided at 
the first day’s business session. 


e Lowe Asks Unity in Industry — The 
crushers heard W. D. Lowe of Jackson, 
Miss., recently elected president of the 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion, relate how USDA officials spurned 
the advice of the crushers in connection 
with the 1949 program and then, after 
the program bogged down in many re- 
spects, invited them to conferences this 
year in efforts to formulate a program 
for 1950. Lowe reiterated what cotton- 


seed industry officials have pointed out 
repeatedly since those conferences: the 
proposed 1950 support program does not 
represent the thinking of the industry. 
It will be remembered that the NCPA 
officially condemned the cottonseed sup- 
port program as socialistic in concept at 





Pictures taken at the joint conven- 
tion of the North and South Caro- 
lina crushers’ associations will be 
published in the July 8 issue of this 
magazine, there being too little time 
to have plates made for the current 
issue. 





its annual convention in Houston in 
May. The NCPA official said he hoped 
the government would not find the crush- 
ing industry a “divided industry” in the 
stand it has taken on the program and 
insisted that the oil mills are anxious at 
all times to cooperate in formulating and 
carrying out a program that will give 
the farmer parity for his cottonseed pro- 
duction and not, at the same time, regi- 
ment the ginners and crushers. 


e Congressman Cooley Is Speaker—Con- 
gressman Harold D. Cooley (N.C.), 
chairman of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee, was a featured speaker at the 
first business session. He said he de- 
plored deficit spending and the huge na- 
tional debt, but told his audience the 
latter was largely the result of necessary 
spending during the recent war. As for 
the present farm program, Cooley said 
he didn’t think it should be junked for 
something untried and unproven, and 
asserted that, in his opinion, the farm 
support program has prevented a na- 
tional depression. 

He listed as beneficial parts of the 
program the following: ficod control, 
soil conservation, rural electrification, 
rural telephones, the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration, Federal Land Bank Sys- 
tem, crop insurance and Commodity 
Credit Corporation. The North Carolina 
congressman was introduced by Irvin 
Morgan, Jr., of Farmville, N. C., a past 
president of the National Cottonseed 
Products Association. 


e Banker Deplores “Grabbing” From 
Government — “The greatest economic 
fallacy of modern times is that wealth 
can be distributed whether produced or 
not and that people can get paid regard- 
less of productive effort,” Fred. W. 
Greene, executive secretary of the North 
Carolina Bankers Association, Raleigh, 
told the crushers the first day of the 
convention. 

“Unless the people of this country 
withdraw their hands from the public 
treasury and stop running to the gov- 
ernment for appropriations for pet proj- 
ects and private benefits and return to 
the sanity of giving an hour’s honest 
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These take-ups combine rugged construction, maximum 
strength without excessive weight, simplicity of design, 
and compactness, making them adaptable for practically 
every type of installation, including those where severe 


Contact your nearest Link-Belt office for full informa- 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Chicago 8, Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, Atlanta, Houston 1, Minne- 
apolis 5, San Francisco 24, Los Angeles 33, Seattie 4, Toronto 8, Johannes- 
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l-in. and 2-in. sizes for railroad use. 
ever, should not be used for repairing endless cord V-belts. 

Bulletin V-205 will give you complete details as to where 
and how these fasteners are used, sizes, list prices, tools and 
application instructions. A copy will be mailed at your 
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@ Alligator V-belt Fasteners and the open-end V-belting 
now being made by belting manufacturers, will enable you 
to make up multiple V-belt drives from roll belting. These 
fasteners have been on the market 9 years and are now 
being used on a wide variety of drives. 

Available for B, C, D sizes of belt for industrial use and 


ese fasteners, how- 


Order from your supply bouse 
FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY 
4632? Lexington Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 


Also sole manufacturers of Alligator Steel Belt Lacing 
for flat transmission belts and 
and Rip Plates for fastening and repairing conveyor belts. 
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labor for an honest hour’s pay,” he 
added, “we are going to see a continua- 
tion of oppressive taxes, unbalanced 
budgets and a softening of our economic 
system that will make it ripe for social- 
ization. 

“Most of these projects have been in 
response to the demands of the Ameri- 
can people to meet real or fancied needs. 
All of them,” he said, “form a definite 
pattern of undertaking to do something 
for one or more segments of the people 
at the expense of the rest. 

“Even though you as cottonseed crush- 
ers are faced with the problems of labor 
supply, labor efficiency, storage, perish- 
ability of product, price competition and 
commodity substitutes, please don’t let 
government help fool you. Many of us 
are guilty of participating in this grab- 
bing contest in an effort to get some- 
thing for ourselves that we know in our 
hearts must be paid for by someone else. 

“In almost every case,” Greene said, 
“the price has been to give up some of 
our freedom to the power of the state 
to enforce its demands on others and to 
control and regulate our lives.” 


e Luncheon, Golf and Banquet—Of the 
many entertainment features provided 
at the convention, the ladies’ luncheon 
on the first day was one of the most en- 
joyable. The ladies saw a cotton style 
show featuring Elizabeth McGee of 
Spartanburg, S. C., 1950 Maid of Cotton, 
and later in the afternoon took part in 
a bingo game. 

Meanwhile, on the course of Pine 
Lakes Inn at Myrtle Beach, the annual 
golf tournament was taking place. 


The annual banquet held Monday 
night was highlighted by a humorous 
talk by Edmund Harding of Washing- 
ton, N. C., one of the country’s best after 
dinner speakers. He told stories by the 
dozen and kept his large and apprecia- 
tive audience roaring for a full hour 
following the dinner. After the golf 
prizes were awarded everybody went to 
the beautiful Patio of the Ocean Forest 
Hotel for dancing. 


e Hughes Presides at Second Session— 
R. M. Hughes of Greer, president of the 
South Carolina Cotton Seed Crushers’ 
Association, presided at the second busi- 
ness session June 20. He told the crush- 
ers the occasion marked the end of his 
tenth year as president of the South 
Carolina organization and in a brief ad- 
dress warned that the government’s ect- 
tonseed support program confronts the 
ginning and crushing industry with 
problems more serious than any it has 
ever faced. In discussing the socialistic 
measures imposed by government, the 
South Carolina leader called on every 
man present to stand up and fight so- 
cialism’s inroads at every opportunity. 


e Jackson Discusses Government Trends 
—Robert C. Jackson of Charlotte, N. 
C., former Washington representative 
for the National Cotton Council and now 
executive vice-president of The Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers Institute, dis- 
cussed present trends in government on 
the morning of the second day. “We are 
in the process of making decisions,” he 
said, “that may affect our businesses for 
many years to come.” We must decide, 
he asserted, whether we want a free 
system of business enterprise or for the 
government to run everything. 

Jackson said we are in an era of ex- 
panding, power government, that we are 
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facing the threat of a labor-controlled 
Congress, that we are living in a day 
that sees historic rights and hard-won 
freedoms struck down by men who seek 
to control with an iron hand the activi- 
ties of business and the people who run 
it and benefit from it. What, he asked, 
can we do about it? One, we can sit and 
fume and do nothing or, two, we can 
make the job of fighting the menace of 
power government a personal respon- 
sibility and take the message of freedom 
and the disease that seeks to destroy it 
to every employee and to every other 
person we know and work with. Jack- 
son’s ringing challenge to the crushers 
won their spontaneous approval and was 
easily one of the finest addresses heard 
at a cotton industry convention this year. 


e Maid of .Cotton Is Speaker — Lovely 


Elizabeth McGee of Spartanburg, S. C., 
the 1950 Maid of Cotton, was escorted 
to the platform by Albert Jordon of 
Hartsville, S. C., who will complete a 
half century of service to the cottonseed 
crushing industry this fall. The Maid 
completely charmed her audience in de- 
scribing the impressions she received on 
the tour of the country she completed 
recently. Miss McGee said she did not 
realize the great importance of the cot- 
ton industry until she had an oppor- 
tunity to visit Europe and the cotton- 
producing areas of the U.S. She told 
the crushers she is proud to belong to an 
industry that means so much to so many 
people. 

“Keeping Our Balance” was the sub- 
ject of an address delivered the second 
day by Dr. John McSween, pastor of the 

(Continued on Page 29) 





PROTECT YOUR COTTON 


with BELTON SUPERIOR BAGGING 





Two full pounds to the 
yard. 


Superior Bagging is a 
strong, durable open 
weave. 








“Built to stand the pressure” 


BELTON BAGGING CO. 


Belton, South Carolina 


© gives maximum protection 
© made tough for hard use 


® makes an attractive bale 


You get maximum bale protection be- 
cause “Superior” Jute bagging is a 
strong, OPEN WEAVE Jute bagging, 
weighing a full two pounds per yard. * 
“Superior” bagging is carefully tested 
and constantly observed under actual 
conditions to insure maximum pro- 
tection for your cotton. 


Made right here in the South by men 
with the “know how,” SUPERIOR is 
your assurance of the best in bagging 
and protection for your cotton. 
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Howell to Head 


Texas Crushers; 


Denney Is Vice-President 


Adopt Hendrix recommendations for intensified Association pro- 
gram. Spencer, Ward, Gregory and Williams had key spots on business 


program. 


AN ANTONIO, with its palm trees 

and its blue-green river flowing 
through the heart of the city, gave a 
tropical touch to the fifty-sixth annual 
meeting of the Texas Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association which closed at noon on 
June 18. The Plaza Hotel was the site 
of the convention, where 475 members 
and guests registered. 

The first business session was opened 
promptly at 9:30 on the morning of June 
12, with the invocation by Rev. Perry F. 
Webb, First Baptist Church, San An- 
tonio. Mayor Jack White gave the ad- 
dress of welcome. Response to the wel- 
coming address was made by Jack W. 
Howell, Jr., Bryan, who urged the mem- 
bers to put into action the theme of this 
year’s convention — “1950 Needs the 
Spirit of the Alamo.” 


e Hendrix Calls for Teamwork—In his 
annual address, President P. W. Hen- 
drix, Vernon, told the assembled crush- 
ers: “We live in an age when teamwork 
has become the first rule of success in 
business, as well as in the field of sports. 
You can’t get anywhere without team- 
work today. That is why our associa- 
tion is becoming more and more impor- 
tant to us every year. We must continue 
to build our association and perfect our 
teamwork.” 


e Three Recommendations — He then 
made three recommendations for the 
consideration of the membership, urging 
them (1) to continue the Association’s 


141- and 176-Saw 


Change-Over Equipment 


BUTTERS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC LINTER 
SAW SHARPENING MACHINES FOR 141 OR 176 SAWS 


Produces More Lint Cut Per Saw 


LINTER SAWS . . . DROP-FORGED STEEL RIB GRATE FALLS ... 
SAW MANDRELS ... 
BEARINGS ... FLOATS ... ALUMINUM SPACE BLOCKS 


STEEL RAKE HEADS ... 


PERMANENT MAGNET BOARDS 


BUTTERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


agricultural program, striving for great- 
er production on fewer acres of land; 
(2) to follow out an aggressive plan for 
marketing. cottonseed products—through 
good packaging, educational work, ad- 
vertising and salesmanship; (3) to take 
advantage of every opportunity to point 
out in each community the important 
place that the cottonseed industry holds 
in the local economy. 


e Ward Addresses Crushers — A. L. 
Ward, director of the Educational Serv- 
ice, National Cottonseed Products Asso- 
ciation, Dallas, began his address by 
saying that this was his twenty-fifth ap- 
pearance as a speaker on the program of 
the Texas crushers’ annual convention. 
“Men of our nation today,” Ward said, 
“men of Texas today, men of the cotton- 
seed crushing industry of today, all men 
of 1950 need the spirit of the Alamo, 
that spirit that will not surrender in the 
face of great odds, that spirit that will 
not stop fighting for freedom, that has 
made America great and productive. 


e After the Alamo: Victory—“It is en- 
couraging to know,” he continued, “that 
the large majority of you not only have 
a plan but that you are in your own 
respective ways fighting for free enter- 
prise and the strengthening of your own 
business and the general advancement 
of agriculture in Texas. It is encourag- 
ing to observe that you are not allowing 
uncontrolled emotions or impulses to 
motivate your actions and thereby in- 
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vite defeat. You have goals set and you 
are keeping your objectives in mind at 
all times. At times you are forced to 
detour but your goal is always in sight. 
The obstacles that you are encountering 
and overcoming are making you, as in- 
dividuals and as an industry, stronger 
and worthy of the great industry that 
you represent. I urge you to keep up 
the good fight and remember that the 
fall of the Alamo was later followed by 
the glorious victory at San Jacinto.” 


e Williams: Tell Them What YOU Want 
—Jeff Williams of Chickasha, Okla., 
considered to be one of the top six speak- 
ers in America, did a marvelous job of 
combining homespun wit with good com- 
mon sense in his talk, “What of the Fu- 
ture.” Between jokes that kept the large 
crowd roaring, Williams got in some 
very thought-provoking messages. Public 
opinion, he declared, is still the most po- 
tent force in America today, and it is 
essential to the welfare of the nation 
that the individual not only go to the 
polls to express himself, but he should 
continue to let Congress and the Presi- 
dent know what he, “Joe Doaks” wants 
done in the nation’s capital. 

“There is only one man in this nation, 
in my opinion,” said Williams, “with 
enough practical sense, aggressiveness, 
and downright guts to lead this country 
out of the woods—and his initials are 
Ike Eisenhower!” 

He said there was too much talk about 
the tension under which people are liv- 
ing and working today. Without these 
motivating “tensions,” he declared, there 
would be too much complacency and a 
resulting lack of enterprise. Williams 
put it this way: “There is no hope for 
the satisfied man! There is no quiet on 
this earth except in the mind of a fool!” 

He declared that there were too many 
people in this country receiving priv- 
ileges without taking the corresponding 
responsibilities—too many people feed- 
ing out of the public trough. Williams 
told a story to illustrate his point: There 
was a farmer trying to sell one of his 
milk cows to a neighbor farmer. “This 
cow,” said the farmer, “is marvelous. 
She gives enough milk to feed my wife, 
my five kids and me every day, and has 
plenty left over to feed the hired hands 
and ail their kids. Furthermore, she 
gives enough milk to feed the chickens 
and slop all the hogs every day. Great- 
est milk cow I ever saw!” The second 
farmer gave it some thought and finally 
replied, “Don’t b’lieve I’ll buy her .. . it’d 
cost too damn much to feed her!” 


e Spencer Heads Panel—The morning of 
June 13 began with a “Round-Up of 
Texas Agriculture,’ which consisted of 
the introduction of eight prominent men 
connected with agriculture in Texas. 
C. B. Spencer, agricultural director of 
the Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion, Dallas, first stressed briefly the 
importance of early season insect control 
throughout the Cotton Belt, after which 
he introduced Eugene Butler, editor of 
the Progressive Farmer, Dallas, and 
Bill Tipton, farm broadcaster, Abilene. 
These two men in turn presented the 
other members of the committee partic- 
ipating in the “Round-Up.” They were 
L. J. Cappleman, state director, Farmers 
Home eeslalateotion, Dallas; K. P. 
Ewing, entomologist, Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy and Plant Quarantine, Waco; Robert 
A. Manire, state supervisor, Agricultural 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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San Antonio Is Gracious Host 
To Texas Crushers and Guests 


@ MAYOR GREETS EX-MAYOR. San Anto- 
nio's mayor, A. C. (Jack) White, shakes hands 
with Fort Worth’s ex-mayor T. J. Harrell. 
Others in the group are Henry Wunderlich, 
Corpus Christi; Lucian Cole, Fort. Worth; Ed 
P. Byars, Fort Worth; Gerald Dubose, Vic- 
toria; S. J. Vaughan, Jr., Hillsboro; G. A. 
Simmons, Lubbock; Richard H. Blyth, Paris; 
Jack W. Howell, Jr., Bryan; B. B. Hulsey, Dal- 
las; H. E. Wilson, Wharton. 








@ CHOW LINE at the “Chuck Wagon Round- 
up” held at La Villita on the evening of June 
11. Note the matching sport shirt and dress 
worn by Mr. and Mrs. Hugo Schmitt, Seguin, 
center of picture. Just ahead of them, sampling 
the olives, is J. C. Newberry, Gonzales, and 
behind the Schmitts are Mr. and Mrs. Ed 
Pflanz, Dallas. The barbecue and trimmings 
were delicious. 


@ SQUARE DANCING followed the barbecue 
supper, with a prize for the lady and gentle- 
man judged to be the best dancers. Carlyle 
Newberry, Gonzales, won the men’s prize, and 
Mrs. E. J. Parton, Marlin, carried off honors 
for the ladies. 








@ THE LAST THREE foursomes wait to tee 
off on the short, par 3 first hole at San An- 
tonio Country Club in the association’s annual 
handicap affair. Golfers found the course tough 
—and vice versa—the low gross score being an 
80 by T. E. (Pat) Patterson, Lubbock, Texas. 


@ BELOW—Jack W. Howell, Jr., Bryan, re- 
sponds to the address of welcome by San An- 
tonio Mayor Jack White. Mr. Howell was later 
elected president of the Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association for the coming year. 
Seated at left is P. W. Hendrix, Vernon, who 
has just completed his term as president of 
the association; and R. P. Tull, San Antonio, 
chairman of the public relations committee. In 
right foreground is Arthur J. Chapman, who 
has recorded this and other crusher meetings 
for many years. 





















RATES: Nine cents per word, per insertion. In- 
clude your firm name and address in count. Mini- 
mum advertisement $2.00. Strictly cash basis—en- 
close check with order. Write copy plainly. 








NEW GIN BUILDINGS—30 x 90 with 36 ft. suc- 
tion sheds, foundation included. Delivered and 
erected in Texas. $6910.00—Marvin R. Mitchell 
Construction Co., 1220 Rock Island, Dallas, Texas, 
Phone C-5615. 


FOR SALE—40 h.p. Tips oil engine, complete, 
$400.00; 1 Murray Master six cleaner, $250.00; 
1 Murray steel separator, $150.00; Smith-Triplex 
saw filer with motor, $50.00. All in first-class 
condition.—Seidel Bros., Brenham, Texas. 





Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—Oil mill equipment including Ander- 
son expellers and French screw presses.—Pittock 
and Associates, Glen Riddle. P: 








FOR SALE — Three-section cage French screw 
presses with 40 h.p. flange mounted motor and 
tempering bin. Also No. 1 Anderson expellers, 
belt driven, attractively priced. Inquire—Box 493, 
care The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P.O. Box 
444, Dallas 1. Texas. 

FOR SALE—4 14 box hydraulic presses complete. 
One D. K. hydraulic pump. One accumulator. 
One D. K. cake former. One Fort Worth cake 
stripper. One Bauer cake breaker. One Fort 
Worth hot cake cutter. All now in operation. At- 
tractively priced for July delivery. Inquire—Box 
“LW,” c/o The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 
P. O. Box 444, Dallas 1, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Two rotor lifts 25 ft. long.—Kenedy 
Cotton Oil Mill, Kenedy, Texas. 











FOR SALE—1 5 high-85 Buckeye cooker in ex- 
cellent condition. Price $5,000.—Helena Cotton Oil 
Co., Helena, Ark. 








Gin Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—1 Model 40 all steel 72” condenser 
with dust flues and 1 all steel 60” Hardwicke- 
Etter condenser. — Lamesa Gin Co., Lamesa, 
Texas. 


COTTON GINNERS—We have a large stock of 
good used and reconditioned cotton gin machin- 
ery in Waco stock and a good complete outfit or 
two at other points, all for sale at reasonable 
prices. We are also in position to furnish excellent 
reconditioned six, eight and 12 cylinder LeRoi 
power units. Also gas and diesel engines of other 
makes, including new Buda engines. It will pay 
you to check with us before buying. Tell us your 
needs—R. B. Strickland & Co., 18-A Hackberry 
St., Tel. 2-8141, Waco, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Hardwicke-Etter 5 cylinder steel dry- 
er type cleaner with vacuum. Price $500.00. Just 
ag good as new.—Electric Gin, Italy, Texas. 














ELECTRIC MOTORS 
Sales — Repairs 


890 ROCKWOOD 


New Paper Pulleys in Stock 
All Sizes 


V-Belts & Sheaves 
Also 
New and reconditioned guaranteed cotton 
= ge in stock for immediate delivery. 
00 hp. 3 /60/2800/600 rpm, slip ring 
20 i. 3/eo/aae /600 rpm, slip ring 
200 hp. 3 /60/2200/900 rpm, slip ring 


50 hp. 3/6 
125 ho. #/g0/4se /300 rpm, slip ring 
125 hp. 3 /60/2200/900 rpm. ousleval cage 
125 hp. pte /900 rpm. slip ring 

00 hp. 3/60 rpm, squirrel cage 
100 hp. 3 /60/220/900 rpm, squirrel cage 
100 hp. 3 /60/2290/900 rpm, slip ring 

75 ho. 3/60/440 /996 rpm, slip ring 

75 hp. 8 /60/220/1200 rpm. squirrel cage 
Fan and Press Pump motors and all other 

ratings in ik. 

Call on us—day or night—anywhere. 
Complete starting equipment available for 
above motors. Free rental while we repair 


your motors. 
P. O. Box 7775 Phone H8-2801 


W. M. Smith Electric Co. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 

















FOR SALE—One 12 unit Thermo Cleaner with 

or without boiler. Must be moved immediately. 

ogg offer.—Geneva Gin & Storage Co., Geneva, 
a. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Two well located gin 
plants. Run 6,000 bales last year. High acreage 
allotment. Owner retiring.—Box “‘F,”” The Cotton 
Gin and Oi] Mill Press, Box 444. Dallas 1, Texas. 








FOR SALE—Mitchell Jembo cleaner. 6 cylinders. 
Has been run three seasons. Is in A-1 condition. 
Unsurpassed cleaner and dryer. Will sell right.— 
Self & Co., Marks, Miss. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—3-70 all steel Gullett 
gins, air blast with latest type roll box. 3-70 ex- 
tractor feeders, 1 all steel condenser. All ball and 
roller bearings in good condition.—A. E. Baker 
& Son, Horton, Ala., Phone Albertville 671W1. 








FOR SALE—4-80 loose roll Commander air blast, 
huller breast gins with air nozzles and flexible 
connections. Also one extra 80 saw cylinder and 
9” and 10” pulleys for 40” and 45” Sturtevant 
fans.—Roche Mfg. Co., Dublin, Ga. 


FOR SALE—Fairbanks seed scales, $150; 150 ft. 
9” conveyor, 90 cents ft., 4 angle drives, $3.50 
each ; Wood press with ram, casing, steel sill, $225. 
72” wood condensor, $50; Beaumier press pump. 
new piston and packings, $65; 30 ft. 2-15/16” 
shafting; 12 ft. 3-15/16” half prices. 1 50x16 steel 
split pulley, $35; 1 30x15 steel split pulley, $25; 
Also for $50, 5 ball bearing brush gins and feed- 
ers—Manor Gin, Manor, Texas. 


FOR SALE—3-80 saw Continental Munger direct 
-onnected V-belt driven brush gins. With Model 30 
huller fronts. Gins in excellent condition, being 
rebuilt at factory last vear. Half price. Write or 
telegraph—L. M. Arnold, Statham, Ga. 


FOR SALE—One 12 unit Thermo Cleaner with or 
without boiler. Must be moved immediately. Make 
offer. Sanders Gin Co., Goshen, Ala. 


FOR SALE—Due to putting in larger cleaners 
and driers, have the following equipment: 1 all 
steel Hardwicke-Etter 70” 11-shelf tower drier 
with conduit and 6 cyl. 70” all steel drier cleaner 
with pulleys, supports and pan. Also piping and 
valves from burner to tower, also thermometer. 
Ahove equinment in extra good shape. New price, 
$2.977.00. Will sell for $1,475.—Palo Alto Gin, 
Bishop, Texas. 


Equipment Wanted 


WANTED TO PURCHASE—Cotton compress pref- 
erably iron post, knocked down. Write—Gulf Ship- 
side Storage Corporation, P. O. Box 1495, New 
Orleans 16, La. 


WANTED—4-80 saw late model Super Mitchells ; 
also 14 or more shelf government type tower 
dryer.— Farmers Gin & Warehouse Company, 
Brundidge, Ala. 
































Personnel Ads 


WELL ESTABLISHED West Texas mill needs 
young, aggressive cottonseed buyer. Excellent fu- 
ture for man under 35. Write full details to— 
Box “CZ,” care The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press, Box 444, Dallas 1, Texas. 


WANTED—Ginner immediately. Year-round em- 
ployment for right man. Gin is modern in every 
way.—Thrall Cooperative Gin Co., Thrall, Texas. 











WANTED—Experienced press operator for double 
box linter press. All year job.—Jaffee Cotton 
Products Mfg. Co., Inc., P. O. Box 5184, Dallas, 
Texas, Phone Hunter 8-56134. 








Power Units and Miscellaneous 


FOR SALE—One rebuilt 8” x 9” four cyl. Twin City 
engine. Sales and service on all sizes of Twin City 





engines.—Fort Worth Machinery Co., 1123 East 
Berry, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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FOR SALE—One 18” x 42” L. H. Murray Corliss 
steam engine, 14 ft. fly-wheel, 25” face. In good 
—?. iin Oil Mill & Fertilizer Co., Rus- 
ton, La. 





FOR SALE—International cotton picker, bought 
brand new in July last year. Picked 11 bales of 
cotton last season. Any reasonable offer accepted 
—Box “VW” The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 
Box 444, Dallas, Texas. 


FOR SALE—1 25 h.p. Erie boiler good as new, 
with gas burner and automatic control. 1 75 h.p. 
Westinghouse electric motor.—Wilde Gin Co., Ro- 
wena, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Type “Y” VA Fairbanks-Morse die- 
sel engine cylinders; cylinder heads; pistons, con- 
necting rods; connecting rod bushings and bear- 
ings; wrist pins, etc.—Childress Cotton Oil Mill, 
Ine., P. O. Box 749, Childress, Texas. 


ENGINES—For Sale: 2 95G Caterpillar, 1 PA 
100, 1 GM diesel, 1 Le Roi 240 h.p. butane or 
natural gas, and one LeRoi 45 h.p. butane. All in 
good condition.—Morrilton Cotton Oil Mill, Box 
230, Morrilton, Ark. 

















U. S. Cotton Exports Drop 


Slightly in April 

Exports of cotton from the U.S. 
April totaled only 488,000 bales of 500 
pounds gross (471,000 running bales), 
compared with 706,000 (686,000 run- 
ning bales) in March. The decrease 
is attributed mainly to the effect of a 
harbor strike at Houston during part of 
March and April. 

The total of 4,395,000 bales (4,224,000 
running bales) for August-April 1949- 
50 is 18 percent higher than the 3,714,000 
bales exported during a similar period 
a year ago. Cotton exported this season 
to countries eligible to purchase it with 
ECA funds amounted to 2.8 million bales 
or 64 percent of total exports to date, 
but 100,000 to 200,000 bales of this 
amount were purchased by these coun- 
tries with funds derived from other 
sources. Exports of 611,000 bales to 
Japan, representing 14 percent of the 
total, were made under other types of 
U.S. government aid and financing pro- 
grams. Exports during the current sea- 
son are still expected to be about 5.5 
million bales of 500 pounds or roughly 
5.3 million running bales. 

It is too early to estimate probable 
U.S. cotton exports in 1950-51, but 
stocks of old-crop cotton in foreign ex- 
porting countries are practically ex- 
hausted and the only appreciable in- 
creases in production expected this year 
are in Egypt, Mexico and India. The 
Indian crop does not arrive on the mar- 
ket until late this year. A probable in- 
crease in production there is expected 
to be reflected almost entirely in higher 
domestic consumption with some reduc- 
tion in imports but with little, if any, 
change in exports. 


e More than 1,000 Georgia cot- 
ton farmers already have applied for 
free cotton classing and marketing news 
service in 1950 
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Carolinas Crushers 
(Continued from Page 25) 
Fourth Presbyterian Church of Green- 
ville, S. C. He didn’t preach a sermon, 
but he did counsel the crushers not to 
permit the weight of their work and the 
burden of their responsibilities to take 
all the joy out of living. A sense of 
humor, he said, is the magic that dispels 

gloom and dissipates pessimism. 

The two associations held separate 
business meetings following adjourn- 
ment of the joint session. 


e Both Associations Elect—Paul Keller, 
Clayton, was elected president of the 
North Carolina association, succeeding 
W. T. Melvin, Rocky Mount. New vice- 
president is W. V. Westmoreland, Golds- 
boro. Mrs. M. U. Hogue, Raleigh, was 
reelected secretary-treasurer. 

Hughes, Greer, was reelected 
president of the South Carolina associa- 
tion, to serve for the eleventh time in 
that office. Mrs. Durrett L. Williams, 
Columbia, was reelected treasurer of the 
association and will also serve as sec- 
retary. 


e Committees — Attendance was the 
largest in the history of these joint 
meetings. Committees that did so much to 
make the convention such a success fol- 
low: 

Program: L. M. Upchurch, chairman, 
Raeford, N. C.; J. D. Medlin, Maxton; 
L. M. Sneed, Raleigh. 

Golf: R. G. Eubanks, chairman, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; R. E. Evans, Charlotte; 
K. M. Hardison, Wadesboro. 

Bingo: O. L. Stubbs, chairman, Fayet- 
teville, N. C.; Wm. King, Columbia, S. 
C.; J. W. Wagnon, Raleigh. 

Entertainment: T. F. Bridgers, chair- 
man, Wilson, N. C.; Irvin Morgan, 
— W. V. Westmoreland, Golds- 
oro. 


Beltwide Meeting to Show 


Mechanization Advances 


Tremendous advances in farm mech- 
anization in the cotton-producing states 
will be reflected in progress reports at 
the National Cotton Council’s fourth an- 
nual Beltwide Cotton Mechanization 
Conference at Greenville and Stoneville, 
Miss., July 13-15. 

Members of the Council’s production 
and marketing staff said this week that 
latest statistics show that in less than 
20 years the farm tractor population of 
the 12 major cotton states has increased 
by 1566 percent. In 1949, Cotton Belt 
farmers were using 846,342 tractors 
compared with 50,812 in 1920. 

The near-phenomenal tractor gain 
has been of great importance in increas- 
ing the productivity of cotton farm 
workers, Council spokesmen said. They 
pointed out that one tractor accomplishes 
as much work as five mules and three 
men. 

“Our cotton farm efficiency has in- 
creased outstandingly during the past 
two decades,” Claude L. Welch, Counci! 
production and marketing director, said. 
“The purpose of the conference at Green- 
ville and Stoneville is to accentuate fur- 
ther our progress in bringing machines 
to cotton farms and in increasing the 
productivity of our farm workers.” 


e The farmer of today can put 
electricity to work for him in more than 
400 different ways. 
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N. HUNT MOORE 


Heads Tri-States Supers 


N. HUNT MOORE, of Delta Products 
Co., Wilson, Ark., was elected president 
of the Tri-States Oil Mill Superintend- 
ents’ Association at its annual convention 
held in Memphis June 1-3. 


James E. Bruton, Former 
Ginner, Dies June 18 


James E. Bruton, 63, former ginner 
at Pleasant Mound, Texas, died at his 
home in Dallas June 18. 

Member of a pioneer Dallas County 
family, Bruton operated a cotton gin 
near Buckner Orphans Home for many 
years. About 20 years ago he left the 
ginning business to develop his exten- 
sive real estate holdings near Dallas. 
Survivors include three daughters, Mrs. 
F. H. Sherman and Mrs. Harry Cloak 
of Dallas and Mrs. Ed Wentrcek of Abi- 
lene; two sons, James E. Bruton, Jr., 





and Raymond Bruton of Dallas; two 
brothers, Earl Daniels and Charles Bru- 
ton of Dallas; a sister, Mrs. E. E. Kemp, 
Dallas; and four grandchildren. 


E. E. Hillje Is in Hospital 


Friends of E. E. Hillje, who was for 
many years with the old San Antonio 
Oil Works, will be glad to know that 
latest reports June 22 were that he was 
showing some improvement, although 
still in a serious condition at Santa Rosa 


Hospital in San Antonio. He had been © 


troubled with a heart condition for some 
time, but became much worse a few days 
ago. 
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EVERYTHING 
IN COTTON GIN 
AND OIL MILL 


SUPPLIES 


* Packing & Crimps 
* Waste and Wiping Rags 
* Hand & Electric Hoists 


* Black & Decker Tools 


* Hand Tools—all kinds 


WELL MACHINERY & SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


1629 MAIN STREET 


FORT WORTH 
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TRY IT—FREE 


The New 
1 h.p. 2-Speed 





ACE GIN BLOWER 


To prove that the ACE Gin Blower 


Cleans faster and better 
Reduces fire hazards 
Prevents overheating 
Saves time and labor 


We will send one for FREE TRIAL. 


Write for details. 


The Ace Co. 


114 W. Washington St., Ocala, Fla. 


No obligation. 











FUEL - LABOR - SEED 


The Cottonseed Sterilizer Control that will 
AUTOMATICALLY cut off the heat as 
seed flow diminishes, and turn it on again 
when seed passes into conveyor. 

Reduces temperature chart variation. 

Can be used with LP Gas, Natural Gas 
or Steam. 


For Information Write— 


FEDERAL BUTANE CO. 
P. O. Box 344 Harlingen, Texas 


Serving the Rio Grande Valley with LP 
Gas and Tanks—the finest in lubricante— 
and skilled engineers to handle any burner 
failure or fuel problems. 











AINGKLEY 


Gin Supply Co., 4008 Commerce 
Dallas 1, Texas 


Buy a Hinckley Fan Drum Drier-Cleaner. 
It has no spikes, teeth or beaters to ma- 
chine the cotton. The Fan Drum is the dif- 
ference. 


4008 Commerce St. 





72-D Hinckley Drier-Cleaner 


HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY COMPANY 


Dallas 1, Texas 











ED. M. BAYLISS, Jr. 
President 





29 Broadway 
MERCHANTS 


Telephone: 
BOwling Green 9-7104 


FIBRE-SERVICE, INC. 


New York 6, N. Y. 


COTTON LINTERS 


Members: National Cottonseed Products Association 


American Cotton Linter Association 
Cotton Importers Association 
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Howell to Head Texas Crushers 
(Continued from Page 26) 


Education, Austin; Rufus R. Peeples, 
member, A. & M. College Board, Tehua- 
cana; W. L. Stangel, dean of agricul- 
ture, Texas Technological College, Lub- 
bock; B. F. Vance, chairman, State 
PMA Committee, College Station; Paul 
H. Walser, state conservationist, Soil 
Conservation Service, Temple. B. C., 
Davis, state supervisor of Veterans Edu- 
cation, Austin, who was scheduled to 
participate in this phase of the farmers 
program, was unable to be present. He 
was praised, however, for the construc- 
tive work he is accomplishing for the 
state’s veteran farmers. 


e Gregory on Price Supports — T. H. 
Gregory, executive vice-president of the 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion, then addressed the convention— 
his subject being “The Cottonseed In- 
dustry—1950.” “For the first time in 
its history,” he said, “the cottonseed in- 
dustry cannot look forward to a new 
season with the assurance that its suc- 
cess will be measured by how well it 
performs in the free market. This year, 
the industry is confronted with an an- 
nouncement by the Federal government 
that it will not permit the free market 
to determine the value of cottonseed and 
cottonseed products. Such values, it is 
announced, will be determined by gov- 
ernment itself. 

“From a practical standpoint, price- 
support of cottonseed is more difficult 
this season than it was last. A year ago, 
‘parity’ for cottonseed was $55 per ton. 
On this basis, the original loan rate of 
$49.50 per ton was established. But while 
the air was blue with criticisms of the 
so-called ‘Brannan Plan,’ Congress 
adopted the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
containing what, on economic grounds, 
is the most objectionable feature of that 
plan. That is the provision that ‘parity’ 
shall be based upon prices prevailing 
over the past ten years, which represent 
the most inflationary period in the na- 
tion’s history. As a result of this pro- 
vision of the 1949 Act, parity for cot- 
tonseed today is $66.80 compared with 
$55.00 a year ago. If an attempt were 
made to support cottonseed at 90 per- 
cent of ‘parity,’ the level adopted in 1949 
and also the compulsory level for cotton 
lint, the support price at the gin would 
be about $60.00 per ton. This is above 
what even the most optimistic believe 
could be justified by market values. If 
such an unrealistic level of price sup- 
port should be attempted, it is quite 
likely that the government would own 
the entire cottonseed crop. 

“A second major problem in connec- 
tion with price supports is the relation- 
ship between cottonseed and soybeans. 
The major products of these two crops 
are directly competitive. In the free 
market, that is not a problem since that 
market provides the mechanism where- 
by each commodity will find its proper 
price level. And these price levels will 
be in balance with each other. However, 
when government takes over the func- 
tion of price determination, the self- 
adjusting mechanism of the free market 
is destroyed. There is nothing to keep 
the prices of competing commodities in 
balance. 

“Barring unforseen developments,” 
Gregory concluded, “it is reasonable to 
assume that each of you will be ‘invited’ 
(Continued on Page 41) 
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Before the Glidden Company authorized 
Chemical Plants Division to proceed with 
the design and construction of their new 
large plant employing the revolutionary 
new Rotocel, they had: (1) reviewed the 
reports of more than 12 years of Blaw-Knox 
research; (2) checked into the operation 
of the soybean extraction plants of various 
capacities which have been designed and 





ne BLAW-KNOX ROTOCEL © 


Now after six months of operation, Blaw- 
Knox has tested its equipment in the 
Glidden plant and has found performance 
guarantees exceeded in every category. A 
complete Blaw-Knox extraction plant em- 
ploying the Rotocel and other specialized 
equipment assures more profit per dollar 
invested and per ton processed. Why settle 
for less? Glad to consult with you now 


Establishes a New Trend in Soybean Processing! 





erected by Blaw-Knox. concerning future plans. 


SOYBEAN EXTRACTION PLANT PERFORMANCE 
THE GLIDDEN COMPANY— INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Blaw-Knox Average for 3-day 
Guarantee Test Period 


Blaw-Knox Rotocel Extractor 


A truly countercurrent machine giving 
efficient oil extraction and multiple filtra- 
tion of miscellaina vessel of minimum size. 


» faatiiaibis 255- USSR ~ quaeREIRE ET. = 


Blaw-Knox Vapor Desolventizer Average rate, T/D not less than 250 


Residual oil in extracted flakes 
corrected to 12% moisture | not more than 0.5 


% Moisture and 
Oil volatile matter not more than 0.2 ki ‘ 
Flash point over 350° F. over 350° F. over 350° F. 


First of its type...a single unit removes 
solvent more completely and at a low 
uniform temperature... heat is trans- 
ferred by direct contact between super- 
heated vapor and flakes. 


Blaw-Knox Toaster 


Pressure cooks the spent flakes with live 
steam to a uniform consistency at the 
desired temperature. Independent time 
and temperature controls. 


LE I ACERS es LIE ME 


Blaw-Knox Distillation Unit 


Because this new unit has low retention 
time and operates at low temperature, 
complete solvent removal is effected with- 
out thermal damage to the oil. 








% Delta & Pine Land— 


New Cotton Variety 


Is Announced 
by EARLY C. EWING 


Agronomist, Delta « Pine Land Co. 
Scott, Miss. 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT of ‘a new vari- 
ety of cotton, called Fox, was made by Early 
C. Ewing, agronomist for Delta & Pine Land 
Co., Scott, Miss., when delegates of the Inter- 
national Advisory Committee visited Scott 
early this month. Believing development of a 
new variety of cotton to be of significance to 
its readers throughout the Cotton Belt, The 
Press asked Ewing for a description of Fox 
cotton. His statement follows.—ED. 

About thirty-five years ago we set out 








here to develop the best possible variety 
of cotton for our conditions. The result 
of that cotton breeding program up to 
date is the Deltapine 15 variety, which 
we are producing at present and which 
follows several other cottons which, in 
turn, have replaced the previous variety. 
Deltapine 15 has been very popular and 
is planted in all of the cotton growing 
states of the United States except Ari- 
zona and California, in which states the 
choice of variety is restricted by law and 
state regulation. Deltapine is also grown 
in a number of foreign countries, par- 
ticularly in Mexico. It is also one of the 
most prominent varieties at the present 
time in the Republic of Argentina. 
Since it is impossible to combine in 
any one variety all of the desirable char- 
acteristics: to meet the requirements of 
all our cotton growing conditions, we 
have developed and are planning to in- 





2414 15th Street 


*Trade Mark Registered - 





STATIFIER. 


Moisture Restoration Outfits 





Restores part of the moisture removed by the drying system. 
IMPROVES SAMPLE. HELPS STAPLE. SPEEDS PRESSING. 
Is giving profitable service from Carolina to California. 

We sell a reasonably priced, partially assembled, one package 


outfit that has been installed in two hours. 


Write for illustrated circular 


KEMGAS PROCESS COMPANY 


Phones: 2-3692, 2-2894 


Lubbock, Texas 
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troduce shortly a new variety called Fox, 
This new variety is characterized by 
earliness and productiveness. Because of 
its early and rapid fruiting we can start 
picking in Fox cotton about 10 days 
earlier than in Deltapine 15 planted at 
the same time and under the same condi- 
tions. Fox cotton has a staple about 1/32 
inch shorter than Deltapine 15 which 
makes it here a good 1-1/16 inch va- 
riety. The lint percentage is two to three 
percentage points lower than Deltapine 
15, but its higher yield of seed cotton 
makes up for this deficiency and it pro- 
duces under favorable conditions as good 
or slightly better total yield of lint than 
Deltapine 15. Under unfavorable condi- 
tions where earliness is an advantage 
the yield of Fox is definitely better than 
that of Deltapine 15. Fox has a some- 
what coarser fiber than Deltapine 15 
and this in combination with a slightly 
shorter staple produces a yarn that is 
not quite as strong as that of Deltapine 
15 but of very superior smoothness and 
even quality. The bolls have about the 
same size as those of Deltapine 15 and 
are easily picked. Fox cotton has been 
approved for registration as a new va- 
riety of merit by the American Society 
of Agronomy and the USDA Bureau of 
Plant Industry cooperating. 


We are continuing the improvement 
of Deltapine 15 and Fox cottons with the 
hope of increasing their productiveness 
and superior field performance, at the 
same time increasing, if possible, their 
fiber strength and uniformity and free- 
dom from manufacturing defects. 


New Catalog: 


LISTS SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY LINE 


The addition of many new products 
makes the broad line of the Seedburo 
Equipment Company, Chicago, more 
complete than ever, according to the list 
of items in the firm’s new 1950-51 cat- 
alog, just released. 

“It is our aim,” announces R. D. 
Harfst, vice-president, “to meet every 
equipment need of our customers, and 
we have endeavored to list every item in 
common use in the grain and seed fields. 
We believe our new 1950-51 catalog is 
the most comprehensive ever assembled, 
and between its covers our customers 
will find the most complete line of prod- 
ucts offered in the industry.” 

Seedburo’s big new catalog provides 
new conveniences, too. It has been com- 
pletely revised to make every item easy 
to locate. Besides a handy cover page 
index and a full index on the back pages, 
the catalog is divided into seven major 
sections: moisture testing, weighing, 
grading, handling, processing, seedsmen’s 
equipment, and elevator supplies. 

A new innovation of the 1950-51 Seed- 
buro catalog is “selector” pages which 
recommend equipment best suited for 
testing and grading various commodities. 
These pages will prove extremely help- 
ful to anyone seeking a guide in buying 
equipment for specific testing purposes; 
grains, peanuts, cottonseed, and voca- 
tional agricultural uses. 

If you want to receive this new cat- 
alog, largest published in the grain and 
seed field, listing more than 500 items, 
send your name and address to the Seed- 
buro Equipment Company, 739 Converse 
Building, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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A handy time and money saver 


LINK-BELT Electric 
Car Spotter , 


This efficient economical unit 
quickly repays its cost in cotton 
oil mills and gins. Savings are ef- 
fected in handling and demurrage 
time. One man and a car spotter 
does the job. Compactness results 
in minimum space required for in- 
stallation. 








Send for Book 1992-A for com- 
plete details on the stati y and P 3 a 
portable models, with pictures Pramas ke Soak VORE-A 
showing many car spotter appli- SEND FOR YOUR 
cations. copy TODAY 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Atlanta, Dallas 1, New Orleans 12, St. Lovis 1, Charlotte 2, N. C., 
Baltimore 18, Birmingham 3, Houston 1, Jacksonville 2. 
Distributors Throughout the South. 11,884-A 


Completely described and 








NOW OVER 126 


MANUFACTURERS MAKE 





SUMP TYPE 


MARVEL 
SYNCLINAL 
FILTERS 


THEIR 0.E.M. CHOICE 


These efficient, versatile fil- 


ters adapt readily to all in- . 
stallaticn needs, giving more ~ 


filtering area in same space 
than like size circular units. 
Both sump and liquid line 
types operate at full effi- 
ciency in any position and 
can be installed at the angle 
most convenient for your ma- 
chine. Either type may be 
disassembled, cleaned and re- 
assembled in minutes. Re- 


moving a single handnut on the line model releases the 
housing for a quick cleaning without disturbing pipe 
fittings. Adaptable to your needs in every way, Marvel 
Synclinal Filters are available with wire mesh sizes 
from coarse 30 to fine 200. Individual capacities are 
from 5 to 20 g.p.m., and greater capacities are ob- 
tainable by multiple installations. 


For efficient filtration of non-corrosive liq- 
uids in all hydraulic or low pressure circu- 
lating systems Marvel has your answer. Write 
for catalogs 104 and 102. 


LINE TYPE 











MARVEL ENGINEERING COMPANY 


625 W. Jackson Blvd., Dept. 79, Chicago 6, Ill. 








e SPEED 

e SAFETY 

e CLEANLINESS 

e LOW FIRST COST 

e LOW OPERATING COST 
e LOW UPKEEP 

e CREATES GOOD WILL 

e SAVES LABOR 

Here’s an unloader that means real 
savings. Its Patented Control valve 
does away with all wasted power 
- - + unloading is accomplished 
quicker with a minimum of power. 
Simplified construction and count- 


less improvements mean dollars 
saved in repair, unkeep and labor. 


HUBERT PHELPS 


Box 1093 





PHELPS PNEUMATIC STANDARD UNLOADER 
ALL THE FEATURES YOU’VE WANTED 


Phone 2-1314 





MACHINERY COMPANY 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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LEFT TO RIGHT: T. M. Forbes, executive vice-president, Cot- 
ton Manufacturing Association of Georgia, Atlanta; Harry 
Swanson, president, Tyrone Cotton Improvement Association; 





Floy Farr, secretary-treasurer, Tyrone Cotton Improvement 
Association; W. J. Estes, chairman, State Cotton Improvement 
Committee and president Empire Pedigreed Seed Co., Haralson. 


4 Some said: “Quit Cotton” ... but 





AID “NO! 


Livestock and other crops are desirable in a 
farm program, but the Tyrone Community in Georgia knew 
better than to abandon cotton as its key crop 


by E. C. Westbrook 


Cotton Specialist, Georgia 
Extension Service, Athens 


OME Georgia business men and some newspapermen have 
had a strong urge to tell Georgia farmers what is wrong 
with their agricultural program, and have been very free to 
point out solutions. Many of these people sincerely and with 
the best intentions have advised Georgia farmers to abandon 
cotton production entirely and shift to livestock and to crops 
other than cotton. These recommendations, when put on paper 
and illustrated by beautiful herds of beef cattle and luscious 
pastures, do have a strong appeal. However, if these city agri- 
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cultural leaders had been at the little community of Tyrone, in 
Fayette County, a short time ago and had listened to the 
story of what the farmers in that community have done with 
cotton and listened to their record in cotton production for the 
last 15 years, we believe they would be agreeable to includ- 
ing at least a small acreage in cotton in the program of most 
Georgia farmers. 

The Tyrone Community, about 30 miles south of Atlanta, 
is about 100 years old. They have good churches, good schools, 
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and are progressive farmers. They have 
outstanding leaders. 

About 1300 white and colored farmers, 
with their wives and children, and with 
a number of visitors had come together 
in a shady grove to receive the Cotton 
Manufacturers Association of Georgia 
trophy for outstanding performance in 
cotton improvement for the year 1949. 
It was a happy occasion, and the pro- 
gram started off by the entire group 
singing “Dixie.” 

The Tyrone One-Variety Cotton Im- 
provement Association was organized in 
1935. For the last year or two these 
people had been trying out a new cotton 
named Empire, which had been devel- 
oped by the Georgia Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, in cooperation with 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. Up 
to 1947, the community had grown an- 
other variety exclusively. The new cot- 
ton gave such good results that one-half 
of the community was planted to Empire 
cotton in 1947. In 1948 the entire com- 
munity was planted to Empire cotton. 


In 1949 the 241 farm members of the 
Tyrone One-Variety Cotton Improve- 
ment Association planted 3,705 acres to 
Empire cotton and produced 2,305 bales, 
or an average of 311 pounds of lint per 
acre. The state average yield in 1949 
was only 189 pounds. Therefore the per 
acre yield in the Tyrone Community was 
122 pounds per acre more than the state 
average. Figuring on the basis of mar- 
ket price for lint and oil mill price for 
seed, the extra yield and premiums for 
quality cotton of the Tyrone community 
farmers had a value of $42.00 per acre, 
or a total extra value for the community 
above the state average of $155,670.00. 
This was an average extra income of 
$645.93 per member. 


. The quality of cotton produced in the 
Tyrone Community in 1949 was out- 
standing. Sixty-nine percent of the cot- 
ton had a staple length of 1-1/32 inches. 
Twenty percent had a staple of 1-1/16 
inches, and ten percent had a staple 
length of one inch. Thirty bales had a 
staple length of 1-3/32 inches, and five 
bales was 1-1/8 inches. Ninety-nine and 
nine tenths percent was one inch and 
longer in staple. Only three bales had a 
staple length shorter than one inch, and 
the staple length of these three bales 
was 31/32. 


The value of the cotton crop in the 
Tyrone community in 1949 was $400,- 
000.00, or $108.00 per acre. The per acre 
average for the state in the same year 
was $66.91. The results in cotton pro- 
duction in the Tyrone community did 
not come about by accident. The out- 
standing record was made in qa year 
when many farmers made almost com- 
plete failures due to heavy boll weevil 
infestation and to rainy weather through- 
out the summer. However, the farmers 
in the Tyrone community not only used 
the most modern production practices as 
to fertilization, preparation of the land, 
ete., and use of the right kind of pure 
seed, but they followed through with an 
approved cotton insect control program. 
They demonstrated that when approved 
practices are used cotton can be pro- 
duced profitably even under the difficult 
conditions which prevailed last year 
throughout much of the cotton belt. 

The one-variety cotton improvement 
program was inaugurated in Georgia in 
1931. It is a cooperative project, con- 
ducted jointly by the Georgia Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, the Georgia Ex- 
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periment Stations, and the Cotton Divi- 
sion of the U.S. Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try. More than half of Georgia’s acreage 
last year was planted in organized one- 
variety communities. The value of in- 
creased yield and premium for quality 
cotton for the one-variety areas amount- 
ed to an average of $15.60 per acre, or 
a total of 13-1/2 million dollars. 

The Tyrone community had a definite 
plan. They had an outstanding leader 
in Floy Farr, the man who is manager 
of the gin and warehouses. They had 
cutstanding leaders in Harry Swanson, 
Robert Huddleston and others. They had 
Redwine Bros. to finance the farmers, to 
provide modern gin nd warehouse fa- 
cilities, a modern fertilizer plant and 
other services. Charlie Redwine made a 
statement to the group on the occasion 
of the trophy award that in the 15-year 
period that the farmers in that commu- 
nity had been growing cotton on a one- 
variety basis that he had collected every 
dime that was due Redwine Bros. for 
financing the farmers in the community. 

Forbes, executive vice-president 
of the Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Georgia, was loud in his praise 
of the cotton produced in the Tyrone 
community and other Georgia one-va- 
riety communities. He explained the ad- 
vantages of that plan of production in 
supplying cotton manufacturers with a 
superior raw product, and the need for 
that kind of cotton in order to make it 
possible for them to compete more ef- 
fectively with rayon and synthetic fibers. 
Dr. Harry L. Brown, dean of the Univer- 
sity College of Agriculture, who made 
the principal address at the trophy 
award, was impressed by the record of 
the farmers of the Tyrone Community. 
He pointed out the serious threat farm- 
ers face from rayon and synthetic fibers. 

W. J. Estes, chairman of the State 
Cotton Improvement Committee, com- 
posed of not only farmers and agricul- 
tural workers, but representatives of all 
business and industrial groups, pointed 
out the necessity for all groups to work 
together on the same constructive cotton 
improvement program. 

The success of the farmers in the 
Tyrone community in growing cotton 
should lend encouragement to farmers 
generally. The Tyrone farmers are con- 
vinced that they can do even better, and 
they have set their goal to beat their 
past record. We believe they can, and 
with the sound program which they have 
and the desire to improve the farmers 
of the Tyrone community will set an 
even higher mark for other farmers to 
shoot at. 


H. A. Vind Heads Enterprise 
Process Machinery Division 


The appointment of Herbert A. Vind 
to head the Process Machinery Division 
of Enterprise Engine & Foundry Com- 
pany, has been announced by Paul I. 
Birchard, vice president of the company. 

Vind was recently president of West- 
ern Sellers, Inc., and president of Cen- 
tral America Expansion Corporation. In 
this capacity he directed domestic and 
foreign marketing of agricultural and 
industrial machinery and was active in 
the industrial development of various 
Latin American countries. 

Vind is located in the San Francisco 
headquarters of Enterprise Engine & 
Foundry Company. 
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for 


¢ easier picking 

¢ Cleaner cotton 

¢ higher prices 
at the gin 


Defoliate with 


AERO 


About 25 to 30 days after the set- 
ting of the last bolls that will make 
cotton, and about ten days to two 
weeks before the desired harvest 
date, dust your fields with AERO* 
CYANAMID, Special Grade, and 
profit by the results: 


e Leaves fall off without damage 
to the plant 


e More sunshine and air reach 
the bolls 


e Greater part of crop is harvested 
at one time 


¢ Boll rot is prevented 
e Picking iseasier, faster, less costly 
—either by hand or machine 
e Green leaf stain and trash are 
minimized for better grade and 
higher prices 
AERO CYANAMID, Special Grade, 
can be applied either by airplane 
or by ground duster. * Trade-mark 


See your supplier, write for literature 


AMERICAN , 


LOMPANY 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 
31-B Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
P. O. Box 808, Winchester, Va. * Brewster, Fla. 
1308 Donaghey Bldg., Little Rock, Ark. 
111 Sutter St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 

















Camera Flashbacks to the Alabama-Florida 
And Georgia Crushers Joint Convention 


TOP: Sam McGowen (at microphone), Cartersville, new vice-president of Georgia 
association, elected at the convention held June 5-6. Seated is J. E. Moses, Atlanta, 
Georgia association secretary. SECOND FROM TOP: F. W. Hurston, Cullman, Ala., 
new president of Alabama-Florida association. THIRD FROM TOP: Congressman 
Stephen Pace (Ga.) addressing the meeting. Seated, left to right, are J. E. Moses 
and J. T. Preston, Monroe, retiring Georgia association president. BOTTOM: Warren 
Whitney, Birmingham, Ala., addressing the meeting. Seated, left to right, are W. D. 
Lowe, Jackson, Miss., president of National Cottonseed Products Association, and 
T. R. Cain, Montgomery, executive secretary of the Alabama-Florida association. 
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Lint Cleaners to Be 
Tested Across Belt 


e Sub-committee of Council’s 
Cotton Quality Steering Committee 
is named to supervise tests in 
Southeast, Delta, Texas and Cali- 
fornia during current season. Man- 
ufacturers are asked to educate 
ginners on proper operation of ma- 
chinery. 


Tests of cotton gin lint cleaners will 
be run during the current season in all 
four major sections of the Cotton Belt, 
the National Cotton Council’s Cotton 
Quality Steering Committee decided 
June 16 at closing sessions of its two- 
day meeting in Memphis. 

Steering Committee Chairman C. R. 
Sayre named a nine-member sub-com- 
mittee to set up tests in the Southeast, 
the Delta, Texas and California. The 
sub-committee, headed by Dr. Earl Berk- 
ley, Anderson, Clayton & Co., Houston, 
was instructed to arrange for all tests 
to be made on comparable ginning sys- 
tems. Operations to be studied include 
speed of operation, drying, seed cotton 
cleaning and lint cleaning. 

The steering committee also asked gin 
machinery manufacturers to conduct an 
all-out educational campaign among gin- 
ners on proper operation and mainte- 
nance of their machinery. The Council 
will cooperate in the program by supply- 
ing ginners with a series of posters on 
the importance of proper temperatures, 
speeds and amount of overhead cleaning 
during the ginning operation. Extension 
ginning specialists were commended for 
their programs to train ginners in bet- 
ter operation of machinery. 

Expansion of the cotton clearing house 
service maintained by the Cotton Coun- 
cil was recommended by the committee. 
Members said that the service should 
arrange for bigger and more tests of 
new cottons when necessary. They espe- 
cially urged the clearing house to aban- 
don its previous position of reporting 
test results without comment, saying 
that results should be widely publicized 
to find new uses for the new cottons. 

The entire matter of packaging cotton 
was reviewed by the committee. It was 
generally agreed that cotton should be 
packaged in accordance with the real 
value of the fiber inside the bale covers. 
A resolution called for the Cotton Ad- 
visory Committee to adopt a formal re- 
search project on cotton packaging and 
such related problems as bale tie stains 
and big-ended and rolling bales. 

On the problem of separating Amsak 
and Pima 32 cottons from SXP cotton 
in the 1950 crop, the committee urged 
that seed improvement associations in 
areas where these cottons are grown 
certify these strains in the 1950 and 
1951 crops. In the meantime it was 
urged that work be undertaken to de- 
velop means of distinguishing between 
these cottons in bales before the spin- 
ning stage of processing. 

The Cotton Council was asked to ex- 
plore the need and potentials of supply- 
ing quality cottons to textile schools and 
to report to the committee at its next 
session. 

Prior to adjournment, the committee 
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voted to hold its next regular meeting 
during the first week of August, the 
exact date and location to be determined 
in the near future. 


Marketing Problems to Be 
Cotton Congress Topics 


Current problems in merchandising 
American cotton will be reviewed by 
authorities on domestic and foreign cot- 
ton marketing on July 27 on the open- 
ing day of the two-day Cotton Research 
Congress at the Baker Hotel in Dallas, 
Burris C. Jackson, Hillsboro, general 
chairman, has announced. 

Domestic markets will be discussed by 
Robert C. Jackson, executive vice-presi- 
dent, American Cotton Manufacturers 
Institute, Charlotte, N. C : 

Read Dunn, Jr., director, Foreign 
Trade Division, National Cotton Couneil, 
Washington, D.C., will speak on foreign 
markets. 

Economic Cooperation Administration 
activities and other governmental poli- 
cies with reference to cotton will be the 
subject of E. D. White, Washington, as- 
sistant secretary of agriculture and 
chief, Cotton and Fibers Division, ECA. 

The merchandising discussions will be 
given Thursday afternoon, July 27, fol- 
lowing an opening morning session de- 
voted to cotton research and production. 
Dr. P. V. Cardon, research administra- 
tor, Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion, Washington, will be a featured 
speaker on the opening session. 

Final sessions of the Congress on Fri- 
day will deal with cotton’s role in the 
national economy and in the farm pro- 
gram. Theme of the meeting, which is 
being sponsored for the eleventh time 
by the Statewide Cotton Committee of 
Texas, will be “Cotton’s Vital Role.” 


W. T. Jacobs, Cotton Council 


Economist, Is Married 


W. T. Jacobs, marketing economist 
for the National Cotton Council, Mem- 
phis, and Jeanne Ferrell were married 
at St. James Episcopal Church in Mem- 
phis June 16. 

Mrs. Jacobs is the daughter of Bert 
Miller Ferrell of Memphis. After a 
honeymoon in Jamaica Mr. and Mrs. 
Jacobs will be at home in Memphis. 


Photometric Method Is 


Adopted by Chemists 


The photometric method of designat- 
ing color in cottonseed, soybean and pea- 
nut oils was officially adopted in a re- 
port of the Oil Color Committee of the 
American Oil Chemists’ Society which 
appears in the June issue of that organ- 
ization’s Journal. 

The report contains details on the ap- 
paratus, reagents, instrument calibra- 
tion and procedure used in the photo- 
metric method. G. W. Agee, Barrow- 
Agee Laboratories, Memphis, is chair- 
man of the committee which made the 
report. 


e People buy or inherit land 
somewhere every day. Many of the new 
landowners have to learn the hard way 
about soil erosion. Such a thing could 
be eliminated if every child in every 
school learned the importance of soil and 
water conservation. 
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Camera Flashbacks to Oklahoma Crushers Convention 


TOP: These are the new officers of the Oklahoma crushers association elected when 
the group held its annual convention at Muskogee June 5-6. Left to right: Horace 
Hayden, Oklahoma City, secretary; G. N. Irish, Muskogee, president; and Amos L. 
Kobs, Elk City, vice-president. CENTER: A feature of the convention was a demon- 
stration of cotton home furnishings and clothing by 4-H Club girls. Retiring Presi- 
dent A. L. Hazelton, Oklahoma City, is shown presenting checks to Maxine Tinney, 
left, and Beulah Luker, state winners in the clothing contest sponsored by crushers, 
ginners and merchants. BOTTOM: Evelyn Heien, left, and Wanda Hohmann were 
state winners in the home furnishings 4-H Club girls contest. They are shown with a 
miniature window decorated with cotton curtains and draperies. These girls were 
also given checks by Hazelton for winning top honors in their division. 
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CAROLINA BAGGING COMPANY 
Manufacturers and Importers 


Bagging and Ties for Covering Cotton Bales 


HENDERSON, NORTH CAROLINA 





Covered with Carolina’s Standard 2-lb. Jute Bagging. Cut of bales, above, is actual photograph of 
same, before cutting sample holes. 


Cotton so covered is subjected to less weather damage than either closely woven Cotton, Burlap, 
or Sugar Bag Cloth due to open weave admitting sunlight and air, and looks better than either 
after the sample holes are cut, and is unquestionably better for the purpose. 





SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE SELLING AGENTS: 


JOHN S. KING & COMPANY . . . . +. = « MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
TERRITORY: 


Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, Tennessee 


C. P. (CHARLIE) GUTHRIE. ~- « «+ «+ + DALLAS, TEXAS 


TERRITORY: 
Texas, Oklahoma 





Stored at ports for distribution, also, at Memphis, Tennessee 





CAROLINA BAGGING COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Importers 


HENDERSON, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Cotton Faces Up 


(Continued from Page 12) 

some 30 percent dearer than rayon staple 
fiber. Devaluation left the price of rayon 
unchanged but raised the price of cotton 
in sterling to a level 62 percent higher 
than that of rayon. Something of the 
kind took place over most of the Conti- 
nent. 

One comforting fact Mr. Whitaker 
brings home: Among Europe’s spinners 
American cotton now enjoys an almost 
phenomenal popularity for its spinning 
qualities. The long-time program of im- 
proving quality and standardizing va- 
rieties across the American Cotton Belt 
is paying dividends. There is no room 
to doubt that, could the problems of pay- 
ment be solved in a way to permit Eu- 
ropean spinners to act according to their 
preferences, Europe would buy heavily 
in the United States for a long time to 
come—provided, of course, investment 
in colonial cotton production and in 
rayon manufacture had not meanwhile 
gone too far. 

Hardly less interesting than Europe 
to American cotton growers is the Orient. 
Across the Pacific in 1948 went Dr. Ide 
P. Trotter, then on leave from his 
duties as director of extension at Texas 
A. & M. College and now dean of its 
Graduate School. His first destination 
was Japan, a country that in the course 
of World I had stepped into the first 
rank of cotton goods exporters. After 
that war Japan had extended its gains 
until, in the early and middle 1930’s, it 
was American cotton growers’ most im- 
portant customer abroad, only to wane 
after 1937 as, one by one, textile-import- 
ing nations closed their doors to its 
goods. 

World War II had dealt a hard blow 
to Japan’s cotton industry, in both a 
physical and an economic sense. Chiefly 
by scrapping to meet wartime needs for 
metal, Japan had reduced its aggregate 
prewar plant of 12 million spindles to 
barely three million—only 2.25 million 
of them actually working. Its military 
aggression had affronted its customers 
over much of the world. Silk, Japan’s 
chief dollar winner in the day of its 
prosperity, had been swept down in the 
flood of American rayon and submerged 
in the tide of nylon that followed. Fish- 
ery resources, essential to its sustenance, 
had been reduced. The question: Would 
Japan come back as a major world sup- 
plier of cotton goods and as a taker of 
American raw cotton? 

In the hot international race for cloth 
orders before the war, Japan had pos- 
sessed at least one marked advantage. 
Japanese mills by their system of re- 
cruiting workers from the farms and 
housing them in dormitories, had man- 
aged to keep their labor costs per yard 
of cloth far below those of any impor- 
tant competitor in the world textile 
trade. This practice and the admitted 
Japanese competence in mill operations 
were thought to be key factors in Japan’s 
postwar recovery. These were special 
objects of Dr. Trotter’s inquiry. 

Dr. Trotter found Japan austerely 
restricting its own use of cotton goods 
to a point actually below the mainte- 
nance level and straining to export every 
possible yard of cloth. Mills were still 
suffering from wartime damage, but it 
seemed apparent that Japan would re- 
tain its prewar advantage in labor costs, 
and the mill combines were rebuilding 
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WHEN HOMEMAKERS | 
TRY different brands of | 
margarine they sooner or 
later hit on Allsweet. Then 
their search for flavor sud- 
denly ends. For there is no 
artificial flavoring in All- 
sweet. Its flavor is delicate, 
natural. 
And no wonder. A true | 
farm product, Allsweet is | 
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pasteurized skim milk. | 
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—the margarine with the 
delicate natural flavor. 
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slowly but hopefully. One had to look 
hard, however, to find by what means 
Japan would buy cotton in quantity 
from America once the flow of occupa- 
tion dollars ceased. By all early indica- 
tions it seemed inevitable that Japan 
would again draw heavily on the cotton 
supplies of southeast Asia, where its 
exports of cloth could serve as payment. 

China came next on Dr. Trotter’s 
itinerary. There he studied the prospects 
for expansion of cotton growing and 
manufacturing, in line with China’s an- 
nounced intention to become a large- 
scale exporter of textiles and to produce 
all the needed.raw material in its own 
country. Although China was working to 
bring the quality of its cotton up to that 
of the American staples, Dr. Trotter saw 
little likelihood of any early attainment 
of the larger goal under the disordered 
political conditions then developing. 

From China Dr. Trotter flew to India 
and Pakistan, where, under pressure of 
wartime necessity, 10 million acres had 
been taken out of cotton and put into 
food production. Thereafter, partition 
had left the Union of India — second 
largest spinning country in the world— 
with a deficit of one million bales a year 
and placed Pakistan on the list of ex- 
porters with an annual surplus almost 
as large. In India, as in China, he found 
the country needing the imports that the 
United States could well supply, but 
troubled over the means of payment. 
Cotton breeders there, as in China, were 
striving—and with notable competence 
—to bring the quality of their cottons 
into line with that of American cottons. 
Pakistan, he found, had projects under 
way for large new irrigation develop- 
ments but was facing difficulties in in- 
creasing production until those plans 
could be realized. 

To Brazil, after an earlier turn in 
Europe, went P. K. Norris, Agriculture’s 
veteran economic explorer. He looked 
for an answer to the question of how 
much of the world market Brazilian 
growers were likely to claim in the post- 
war readjustment. Mr. Norris knew 
Brazil well. He had first visited there 
15 years earlier. Then, submerged in an 
overpowering coffee surplus, Brazil was 
turning to the “white gold” as a way 
out. From that time onward, cotton pro- 
duction had increased by leaps and 
bounds, even in the face of depression 
prices, until by 1943 Brazil picked a 
crop of more than 2.7 million bales, 
nearly two million of them available for 
export. 

Then, under pressure of the wartime 
shortage of shipping and the need for 
food crops for home consumption, the 
Brazilian crop had gone into a sharp 
decline; in four years it had fallen to 
less than half of its top figure. But with 
the end of the war the direction had 
turned and Brazilian production had 
once more begun to rise. Would Brazil 
regain its former peak, and when? 

Mr. Norris got a story that statistics 
do not tell. Brazil, like many another 
country, was in the midst of a postwar 
city-building boom that had drained the 
cotton districts of much of their labor. 
Moreover, the chronic coffee depression 
was a thing of the past. Brazilians, he 
found, were now much more interested 
in growing coffee to sell to the United 
States for dollars than in growing cot- 
ton to sell elsewhere; and the great 
fazendas were giving priority to coffee 
in the employment of what workers they 
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could keep. Mr. Norris learned, too, that 
continuous cotton cropping with too lit 
tle fertilizer had had a bad effect on 
yields but that a fine new variety, Cam. 
pinas 817, might. go far to offset this 
handicap. But he concluded that, all in 
all, Brazil was not likely in the foresee. 
able future to boost its production of 
cotton to the 1943 level. 

Today, far away in Africa, Mr. Nor- 
ris surveys the progress and the possi- 
bilities of the new cotton production 
being developed there under the pressure 
of stern financial necessity—cotton that 
must be expected to have preference over 
American in the markets of Europe, 
solely because it can be had without 
dollars. 

“He who would bring back the wealth 
of the Indies must take the wealth of 
the Indies with him,” quoted Samuel 
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Johnson from an old Spanish proverb. 
Cotton’s travelers, long seasoned and 
carrying with them an abundant knowl- 
edge of the agriculture of their own 
country, go well provided with the trad- 
ing stuffs of their profession. Their 
method is to state their mission frankly 
to the responsible officials in the coun- 
tries they visit. Just as frankly do they 
explain the programs and the policies 
of their own country. For as it is im- 
portant that the United States know the 
situations in other cotton growing and 
consuming countries, so it is important 
to other countries to know what is tak- 
ing place in the United States. 

Dr. Trotter found great interest in 
India in the progress of cotton quality 
improvement in the United States. In 
Europe Mr. Whitaker meets importers 
and manufacturers remarkably conver- 
sant with American production and price 
programs and always eager to learn of 
the newest developments. In such ex- 
changes, each gains; and cotton people 
the world over better understand the 
parts they play. 

Thus the search goes on abroad for 
facts vital to the future of cotton at 
home. As cotton faces up to the postwar 
problems that confront its export mar- 
kets, it sees no easy solution. For what- 
ever solution, it will call for all the un- 
derstanding of conditions both at home 
and abroad that earnest study can give. 


Howell to Head Texas Crushers 


(Continued from Page 30) 


by the government to enter into some 
form of agreement designed to make its 
proposed program effective. I cannot 
emphasize strongly enough the tremen- 
dous responsibility which such an ‘offer’ 
will place upon each one of you. Your 
decision in this matter will by far tran- 
scend in importance any that you have 
ever made. Your decision—and it must 
be yours, for no one else can make it 
for you—will determine, during your 
lifetime and probably that of your chil- 
dren, whether any member of this in- 
dustry can live and act as a self-respect- 
ing individual or shall merely exist as 
a puppet of centralized government. It 
is up to you to decide.” 


e Adopt Hendrix’s Recommendations— 
S. J. Vaughan, Jr., Hillsboro, then re- 
ported on the president’s address. It was 
unanimously decided by the committee to 
adopt the three recommendations which 
President Hendrix had made in a pre- 
vious session, and which have already 
been mentioned. : 


e Silver Service for Mr. and Mrs. Hen- 
drix—D. B. Denney, Wolfe City, came to 
the speakers platform and presented, on 
behalf of the association, a beautiful 
silver service te Mr. and Mrs. Hendrix 
in appreciation of Mr. Hendrix’s serv- 
ice during the past year as president. 


e Howell Is New President; Denney 
Vice-President — Jack W. Howell, Jr., 
Bryan, was elected to the presidency for 
the ensuing year. D. B. Denney, Wolfe 
City, was elected vice-president. Jack 
Whetstone, Bennette Wallin and Ed P. 
Byars are secretary, treasurer, and traf- 
fic manager, respectively. 


e Directors—Directors for the next 12 
months are Jack W. Howell, Jr., chair- 
man, Bryan; D. B. Denney, Wolfe City; 
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Ben R. Barbee, Abilene; P. W. Hendrix, 
Vernon; E. Czichos, Dallas; J. H, 
Fox, Hearne; T. J. Harrell, Fort Worth; 
Hugo G. Schmitt, Seguin; G. A. Sim. 
mons, Lubbock; J. O. Atwell, Paris; W. 
L. Weber, Taft. 


e Entertainment Features — As usual, 
many enjoyable entertainment features 
nad been arranged for the three days of 
the convention. First was the Past Pres- 
idents’ Club luncheon, held at noon on 
June 11. Jas. R. Gill, Paris, was elected 
to head this group for the coming year, 
with E. E. Hillje, San Antonio, as vice- 
president, and H. E. Wilson, Wharton, 
secretary. E. F. Czichos, Dallas, was 
taken in as a new member of the club. 

That evening the members and guests 
enjoyed a “Chuck Wagon Roundup” sup- 
per, held in the picturesque “La Villita,” 
a replica of an old Spanish village, com- 
plete with patio, palm trees, and river. 
After the delicious buffet supper, square 
dancing began to the tunes of Smiley 
Whitley and his Texans, with Rick 
Holden as caller. 

The ladies of the convention attended 
a luncheon in the Plaza Hotel ballroom 
at noon of the second day, where they 
heard Mrs. Nat Brackenridge, of A. 
Harris & Co., Dallas, tell “How the 
Roundup Twins Came to Texas.” 

Golfers toiled their way up and down 
the long slopes of the San Antonio Coun- 
try Club course, staggering up the long 
eighteenth hole with scores ranging from 
T. E. (Pat) Patterson’s 80 to Ben Gor- 
don’s 136. 

The entertainment highlight, of course, 
was the dinner and dance held on the 
evening of June 13 in the hotel’s ball- 
room. Louis Tobian wore himself out 
and lost his voice trying to make him- 
self heard over the general tumult in 
presenting the golf and attendance 
prizes following the dinner. Music for 
dancing was by Melvin Winter’s orches- 
tra. 


Aldrin and Dieldrin Go Into 
Commercial Production 


Culminating an intensive research and 
testing program, two of the most power- 
ful insecticidal chemicals yet discovered, 
aldrin and dieldrin (originally designated 
Compound 118 and Compound 497), are 
now in commercial production by Julius 
Hyman & Co., Denver, Colo. Exclusive, 
nation-wide distribution of unformulated 
aldrin and dieldrin will be handled by 
Shell Chemical Corp., New York, L. V. 
Steck, vice president of the latter con- 
cern, has announced. 

Construction of new facilities for man- 
ufacturing these insecticides was rushed 
to completion by the manufacturer to 
make aldrin available this season to 
combat the heavy infestation of cotton 
insects which has been predicted by gov- 
ernmental agencies, ard thus help pre- 
vent a possible short supply of insecti- 
cides. 

Both aldrin and dieldrin are available 
for large scale use under experimenta! 
labels. It is noteworthy that aldrin and 
dieldrin, during the first year of com- 
mercial use, have been priced competi- 
tively with established insecticides. 


e Cotton growers in Georgia 
face the most serious boll weevil threat 
since the early 1920’s, in the opinion of 
Extension Service cotton specialists. 
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GULLETT GIN 


Into a néw gin Gullett has added the application of high velocity air to the gin saw to remove 
motes, grass and extraneous matter during the ginning process. 


The application—the system—is simple, trouble free, inexpensive to install and does not require 


an additional operator. 


The new system in no way slows down the high capacity of this new gin on any type of cotton. 
Results are amazing and outstanding. The ginners who have operated this new gin, and those gin- 
ners, buyers and classers who have watched it in operation quickly realized that the actual clean- 
ing of the lint and grade improvement is truly remarkable, and that the results had been accom- 


plished without roughness in the sample and without the loss of lint. 
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IT WILL PAY YOU to investigate this new 
addition to the Ginning System as applied to 
YOUR Plant. 


This Lint Cleaner uses LINE FLOW AIR 
WASH cleaning process, in addition to oscillat- 
ing Saws and smooth rigid Grids. This combi- 
nation effectively removes motes, shale and 
leaf trash, smooths lint, improves color, and 
greatly improves the sample. Better grades 
will secure you 


MORE GINNING AND MORE PROFITS 


These machines can be supplied with or with- 
out By-Pass Valves, and used with either our 
Up or Down Draft Gins. 


White for Bulletin 
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